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H. WALKS the lonely ways of North America . . . or he rides in 
an auto, lives in a trailer, teaches in a chapel car as he searches out 
and ministers to the unchurched areas of the United States, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Central America. He is one of the thirty-nine 
colporteur-missionaries supported presently by The American Baptist 
Publication Society (in codperation with The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society) in an evangelistic ministry that has endured 
for a hundred years! 

“How beautiful” are the feet of them that bring glad tidings! 
During the years hundreds of Sunday schools and churches have been 
established, myriad souls reborn. Every year thousands of visits are 
made, countless Bibles and tracts distributed, hundreds of con- 
versions stimulated. 

How shall they preach, except they be sent?” You help to send 
them by your gifts to the Publication Society, by your investment 
jn annuities, and by every purchase of A.B.P.S. books, periodicals, 
Sunday school lesson materials and supplies. 


The AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 








For a program 
based on this issue 
of MISSIONS, 
see page 192 











The Crucial Test 
of the Judson Fellowship 


The success of the Judson Fel- 
lowship obviously depends upon 
holding regular missionary receipts 
up to or above the level of last 
year. If our giving aside from the 
Fellowship should show a decrease 
from last year, in just that degree 
the purpose of the Fellowship 
would be defeated. 


’ ” As the end of the denominational 


fiscal year approaches, both indi- 
viduals and churches should keep 
careful watch to see that we do not 
jeopardize the whole enterprise 
by neglect of our usual weekly and 
monthly gifts. That is just what it 
would amount to if there were a 
serious slump. We would be going 
nowhere if we were to realize a 
large sum from Judson Fellowship 
gifts and then lose a corresponding 
sum in regular giving. 

All who enroll as Judson Fellows 
will realize the importance of 
actually making the extra gift of 
$5 before April 30th. Names on a 
list, unaccompanied by the Fellow- 
ship gift, are not going to aid the 
advance of missions. 

This movement was started in 
order to give the 150th anniversary 
memorial a character which Judson 
himself would have preferred, by 
enlarging the Baptist work for 
world redemption. 


@3@ 8 

Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, 
new Executive Secretary of the 
Publication Society, will be the 
speaker on the radio broadcast 
over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
and the short wave station, W8XK, 
6140 kilocycles, on Sunday, March 
19, at 11:15 p.m., Eastern Time. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


MARCH 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
peor and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Where is the Lenox Road 
Baptist Church? 

2. Who will retire at the Los 
Angeles Convention? 

3. In what should a suitably 
prepared missionary be trained? 

4. Who wrote Storm over Mada- 
gascar? 

5. Who said that his country is 
a mixture of good and bad? 

6. What offers an opportunity 
to change lives? 

7. “A praying family soon be- 
comes .. .” Complete sentence. 

8. What annual meeting was 
held November 24-26, 1938? 

9. Who performed 24 surgical 
operations in two days? 

10. What will be edited by Mrs. 
Jean Beaven Abernethy? 

11. Who is Katherine Lenroot? 

12. At what conference were 
only 250 delegates present? 

13. Who came to the United 
States in 1936? 

14. What group of young peo- 
ple showed superb intelligence? 

15. Who is pastor in Havre, 
Mont.? 

16. Who drove 2,100 miles? 

17. Where is a pin dropped to 
demonstrate acoustics? 

18. Who became ill on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway? 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
Rules for 1939 


Fok correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in allissues, January to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1939, to receive credit. 
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x The Meaning of Teaching x 


One of the most beloved and popular professors on the campus of Frank- 
lin College is the Professor of Philosophy and Psychology. In addition to 
his teaching responsibility, for two years (1931-1933) he assumed the 
duties of Acting President. 





DR. ROBERT HOMER KENT 


“There is no teaching until the pupil is brought into the same state 
or principle in which you are; a transfusion takes place; he is you and 
you are he. There is teaching; and by no unfriendly chance or bad 
company can he ever quite lose the benefit — RALPH WALDo EMERSON. 


Franklin College believes in and practices confiding 
relationships between its teachers and its students 


You also would enjoy studying philosophy and 
psychology if you came to Franklin College. 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN 
INDIANA 


Franklin College 
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Dr. WM. S. ABERNETHY 
of Catvary CHURCH 
Washington, D. C. 
says: 

The people of Calvary will 
long remember the visit of 


CHARLES A. WELLS 


He thrilled and challenged 
large crowds night after night” 





He draws as 
he speaks 


THE CHARLES A. WELLS CONFERENCES 
ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 

152 Madison Avenue New York City 

Wells’ cartoons and editorials appear widely in the 


circular and religious press. Plan well in advance to 
bring this experience to your city 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I appreciated the article ‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet of Hitlerism.” It was neu- 
tral, not one sided, not a pharisaical 
criticism as we read today in so many 
other American magazines and news- 
papers. Nevertheless we as Americans 
forget that Germany is going through 
a revolution, and in a revolution many 
things happen that are not fitting for a 
civilized nation. And there are two 
sides to each story. The Jews were 
trying and are trying to ruin Germany. 
What I cannot understand of our 
nation is that no protest was made 
against Russia when Russia killed 
many thousands of Christians, or at 
Rumania today. Why do our Presi- 
dent and others get stirred up over 
Jewish but not over Christian perse- 
cution?—Frederick Alf, Linton, N. D. 

= 

Note.—The United States Gov- 
ernment protested against Jewish 
persecution in Russia in 1903. Ex- 
president Grover Cleveland ad- 
dressed a large mass meeting in 
Carnegie Hall in New York City. 
There were also numerous meet- 
ings and protests against the anti- 
religious campaign in Russia in 
1930.—Ep. 











i) 

Your article on “‘The Balance Sheet 
of Hitlerism” made a great impression 
on me. It is so fair-minded and dis- 
cusses so interestingly both sides of 
an intolerable situation — Mrs. J. T. 
Heslop, Gilbertsville, N. Y. 

= 

The magazine grows better right 

along. I have seen nothing more in- 
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formative and helpful concerning the 
Jewish situation than your article on 
“The Wandering Jew.” As one result 
we are going to arouse more concern 
over the peril of racial and creedal 
antagonisms.—Rev. Albert J. Dahlby, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
| 

Will you allow me to supplement 
your splendid editorial on “A Dis- 
illusioning New Year for Czecho- 
slovakia”? The greatest blow to 
Czechoslovakia was not her betrayal 
by France and England, but the dis- 
illusionment that before the ink on the 
Munich Pact was dry, it had become 
only another scrap of paper. Germany, 
Poland and Hungary came “to liber- 
ate” their nationals, but in order to 
“‘liberate” 80,000 Poles in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland took territory with 
240,000 people, which means that 
160,000 Czechs have been taken into 
Poland. Hungary came to take 700,000 
of her nationals, but created a situation 
whereby 1,000,000 Czechoslovaks are 
now in Hungary. And 1,000,000 Czech- 
oslovaks are now in Germany. But 
while, as you well stated in your 
November issue, “There is _ prac- 
tically unanimous agreement that 
Czechoslovakia has dealt more fairly 
with her minorities than any other na- 
tion on earth,” the minorities even 
today in Czechoslovakia have com- 
plete liberty. The 200,000 Germans 
left in Czechoslovakia still have their 
German schools, whereas Slovaks in 
Hungary were not allowed even to sing 
Slovak Christmas carols.—Rev. Joseph 
Novotny, East Orange, New Jersey. 

| 

I was surprised and pleased that 
you should send me Missions for a 
year from the Fellowship Subscrip- 
tion Fund. Indeed I thank you. I am 
a widow living in an old people’s home 
supported by Baptists. I have no way 
to get clothes or sundries unless some- 
body supplies them. Lately a relative 
sent me $5. I tithed that and so I re- 
turn 50 cents to put back into the 
Fellowship Subscription Fund .. . 

Note.—For obvious reasons, 
Missions omits name and ad- 
dress. Contributions to the Fellow- 
ship Subscription Fund are always 
welcomed. —Ep. 
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The Life Line 


CARTOON NuMBER 57 BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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Ws survival of vital, evangelical, religious faith in Japan, 
China, Russia, Germany, Rumania and in many other places 
in the world today depends to a large extent on the Christian 
forces in America. It depends on the measure of our gifts, the 
shining hope of our example, and the power of our prayer. 

In those countries the Christians are hanging on to their faith 
with high courage, because they can see how freedom and re- 
ligious liberty have found strength and security in American life, 
through the suffering and fortitude of our fathers. They take 
hope in the thought that by their sacrifice, perhaps they can do 
the same for their children. 

Thus the Christians of America today have an unparalleled 
opportunity for world service. Never before could a Christian 
dollar go so far and do so much. Never was prayer so needed, for 
the prayer can go where even the dollar is barred by a prison 
wall, or a concentration camp barbed-wire fence. And like a 
tower of shining light and strength must the Christian church of 
America stand as an example of the power of faith and redeeming 
love.-—Cuar.Es A. WELLS. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP FOR TOMORROW 
Do you plan to go to college in September? Are you thinking of the 


Christian ministry or missionary service as a life work? It will be 
worth while for you to study these pages and then to write for full 
information to the college or seminary in which you are interested 


THE INSTITUTIONS FEATURED ON THIS AND SUBSEQUENT PAGES CAN BE 
RECOMMENDED WITH CONFIDENCE TO ANY BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE 








LECTURERS 
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DEVOTIONAL ADDRESSES 


The Reverend Howard Washington Thurman, D.D., Dean of 
the Chapel, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


on The Ayer Foundation 


Professor Roland Herbert Bainton, Ph.D., Titus Street Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity School, Yale University 
Subject: “The Christian Attitude to War and Peace” 


on The Rauschenbusch Foundation 
The Reverend Frederick Ernest Johnson, D.D., Executive Secre- 


THE COLGATE -ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Address inquiries to President Albert W. Beaven 1100 South Goodman Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ALL MINISTERS AND RELIGIOUS WORKERS ARE INVITED 


THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL, continuing an already 
established tradition of singular importance to Christian leaders, announces 


She SPRING CONVOCATION .4?rt 11-13, 1939 


tary, Department of Research and Education of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America 


Subject: “The Christian Social Message Re-examined” 


ALUMNI ORATOR 
The Reverend Chester Jay Oxley, Class of 1915, D.D., Minister 
of the First Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio 
While this marks the annual gathering of Colgate-Rochester 
alumni, all ministers and religious workers are invited. 


Those who have attended in other years will know what this 
convocation provides in illuminative and inspirational fellowship 
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Two Celebrations of One Anniversary 


Rhode Island Baptists celebrated their 300th Anniversary 
in Providence in October and again in Newport in December 


By CiarENcE M. GALLup 


HE tercentenaries of the First 

Baptist Church of Providence, 
R. IL. and of the First Baptist 
John Clarke Memorial Church of 
Newport, both 300 years old in 
1938, were completed on December 
7th at a special session of the 
Rhode Island Baptist State Con- 
vention held in the Newport 
church. Early last spring a similar 
recognition was given the Prov- 
idence church, when the regular 
session of the Convention was 


held there. Under the leadership 
of Pastor Arthur W. Cleaves of 


Providence and Pastor Wilbur 
Nelson of Newport, eminent speak- 
ers were secured, and special local 
events were arranged. 

Apart from local prestige, this 





KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
College for women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 
Total cost $640 per year 
J. Hittis Miter, President 











tercentenary has served widely to 
emphasize the part played by the 





EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 

Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 

The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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Bod 
=: A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 
Ba 
FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 
= Waterville, Maine 
Fs 


Rhode Island colonies in estab- 
lishing religious freedom and the 
separation of Church and State. 

The Founder’s Day Program at 
Newport, on December 7th, was 
entirely inspirational and educa- 
tional. Dr. A. W. Cleaves presided 
in the afternoon, and Dr. William 
Reid, Executive Secretary of the 
Convention, in the evening. In 
the afternoon, an address was deliv- 
ered by each of the following: 
Mayor Henry T. Wheeler of New- 
port, who brought felicitations 
from the city; by Dr. Wilbur 
Nelson, on “John Clarke”; by 
Dr. Clarence M. Gallup of New 
York, on “Democracy’s Harvest 
from Baptist Seed-Corn”’; and by 
Dr. William A. Hill of New bain 


ES 


Colby’s Missionaries 


se DURING its 119 years of service to Christian education, 
F Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions. 
Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 
= no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today 
: finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of 
= Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- 
38 dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates. 
Ba Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
8 which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 
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BETHEL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded 1871 


A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY TRADITION 


There are now 78 graduates in foreign 
goniee and 300 in Kingdom work on home 
elds 

Hundreds of mission-minded laymen in 
Baptist churches. 

Junior College and Seminary courses. 


For catalog and all information address 
PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
1480 North Snelling Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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This “Door Opens 


To OUTSTANDING YOUNG WOMEN 
Committed to Christian Service 


QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
’ Ready for Intensive Study-Practice 


Write for catalog. Three-year course. Also combined 
course with Temple University leading to B.S. and 


Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
L. CLAYTON KITCHEN, ‘President 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


T.B. degrees. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








n “Obadiah Holmes, His Light 
Still Shines.” (Dr. Hillis a descend- 
ant of Obadiah Holmes, second 
pastor of the Newport church.) 
In the evening, after supper served 
by the Second Baptist Church, 
which wet cordially in the 


SST 


The Eastern “Baptist Theological Neminary 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: GORDON PALMER 


4 
EASTERN is:— 


A Recognized Standard Theological Seminary 
Dedicated to Church and Missionary Service 
Loyal to Historic Baptist Principles; 
Christ-centered in its Faith and Activity. 





EASTERN outgrows all of its buildings 

God will supply the needs of this growing Institution. 

Remember Eastern in your prayers. 
For the denomination’s sake, for the 
world’s sake, and for Christ’s sake, 
EASTERN MARCHES ON. 


For Information, Address:— The ois 1814 S. Rittenhouse Square 
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celebration, members of the First 
Church and of other churches, and 
of the Newport Historical Society, 
presented a dramalogue: A Hero 
of Conscience, written by Dr. 
Gallup, and based on Dr. Nelson’s 
book The Hero of Aquidneck. 
This dramalogue depicted, in eight 
episodes, the story of John Clarke 
and early Newport, including the 
arrival of Clarke in America; his 
migration to Rhode Island; his 
establishment of Newport and the 
First Baptist Church there; the 
flogging in Boston of Obadiah 
Holmes; Clarke’s trip to and so- 
journ in England and return with 
the Great Charter; and his last 
days in the colony. 

Dr. Nelson and his people are 
greatly to be praised for producing 
and conducting such a successful 
program so soon after the heavy 
damage done to their edifice 
by the hurricane in September. 

For the repair of this damage one 
of the first contributions of money 
was donated by the Jewish congre- 
gation of Newport! 
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K \ , AM AL LL A FELLOWSHIP 
IN LEARNING 
@ A liberal arts college with high academic standards and un- 


rivalled facilities. 


@ Located only 140 miles from Chicago in a city having extraor- 
dinary cultural advantages. 


@ Careful guidance and adequate supervision of student life. 


@ Personalized education, consonant with the Christian ideal of 
the dignity of the individual. 


@ Committed to a program of adequately preparing a few of the 
best for leadership in the world of tomorrow. 








For further information, address 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE — KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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THE KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FOUNDED IN 1901 


Under the presidency of Dr. H. E. Dana, and the new Faculty, the 
Seminary began the Spring Quarter’s work on February. 20th 


Divinity School Leading to Degrees of B.D.; M.TH.; TH.D. 
Training School to Degree of B.R.E. 


Located at the geographical center of America 





Abundant opportunities for clinic work both metropolitan and rural 


For Catalogue write j 
ALVIN J. LEE, BURSAR, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Vennneee 








RIO GRANDE COLLEGE 


Situated in the beautiful hills of Southern Ohio 


A College which believes in the church and in training for Christian 
living. 

A College which, through its self-help plan, opens the doors of educa- 
‘tional opportunity to many students of limited means. 


For further information write to 


PRESIDENT, W. A. LEWIS, Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio 


UTA 

















WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
FOUNDED IN 1849 
A Liberal Arts College with a Christian Mission 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE is an accredited member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and is on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. 

Its credits are accepted by colleges and universities throughout the world. 

Located in the center of the United States where living costs are low. It has a cosmo- 
politan student body with 23% of its students from outside the State. Individualized 
education. 

Write for catalog and booklet 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, D.D. LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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Post-Madras Conferences 


Two teams of delegates from the 
Madras Conference, (see pages 
140-148) will tour the United 
States and Canada during Febru- 
ary and March holding a series of 
two-day conferences in order to 
interpret the conference to Ameri- 
can Christians. 

The schedule published below 
omits the first 25 days in February 
since this issue of Missrons will not 
reach its subscribers until February 
25th. 


ScHEDULE For TEAM I 
Feb. 26 Nashville, Tenn. 
28 Memphis, Tenn. 
March 2 Dallas, Texas 
5 Phoenix, Ariz. 
7 Los Angeles, Cal. 
9 San Francisco, Cal. 
12 Portland, Ore. 
14 Seattle, Wash. 
16 Vancouver, B. C. 
19 Calgary, Alb. 
21 Regina, Sask. 
23 Winnipeg, Man. 
26 Minneapolis, Minn. 
28 (Unscheduled) 
30 (Unscheduled) 


ScHEDULE FoR TEAM IT 

Feb. 25 Springfield, Il. 
27 Chicago, IIl. 

March 2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Lincoln, Neb. 

12 Denver, Col. 

14 Kansas City, Mo. 

16 Champaign, Ill. 

19 Indianapolis, Ind. 

21 Cleveland, Ohio 

23 Buffalo, N. Y. 

26 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

28 (Unscheduled) 

30 Richmond, Va. 


or 


ons 


Each team will consist of two 
North American delegates and 
three delegates from mission fields 
in Asia and Africa. 

For detailed information about 
place of meeting, time schedule and 
program, consult your pastor or the 
headquarters of church federations 
in the cities mentioned. 
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BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C. Marts, LL.D., President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College inthe Middle Atlantic States 
EXCELLENT 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
NATURAL CAMPUSES IN THE EAST 


EXTENSIVE INTRA-MURAL 
SPORTS PROGRAM 


RESTRICTED ENROLLMENT OF 
1200 RESIDENT STUDENTS 


For view book and information about 
courses, write to 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Box 45 Lewisburg, Penna. 








WAYLAND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


**Wisconsin’s Only Baptist School” 


TRADITION 
CHRISTIAN < Ipk&ats 
ATMOSPHERE 


Highly trained young faculty interested in 
the personality of the individual student. 
Modern equipment on a beautiful campus. 


For information, address 


STANLEY C. ROSS, President 
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Churches in Rumania 


Closed and Sealed 


In recent issues Missions _ re- 
ported the persecution of Baptists 
in Rumania. The following news 
that I received late in January con- 
cerning the difficulties and hard- 
ships the Rumanian Baptists are 
experiencing will be of great in- 
terest. 

A letter dated December 30th, 
1938, from one of our young Bap- 
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tist leaders in Bukarest, Rumania, 
describes the plight of his fellow 
Baptists there. He writes: 

“The Decree of June, 1938, was 
put into effect as scheduled, on 
December 15th, 1938. It has been 
applied with all the power and 
ambition of the Inquisition. As a 
result the majority of Baptist 
meeting houses and churches (1,300) 
are closed. The eight churches in 
Bukarest are closed. In the prov- 
inces of Banat, Arad, and Bucovina 
all are closed. Throughout the rest 
of the land in many instances the 
churches have been sealed. In some 
cases the buildings have been con- 
fiseated and transformed into cul- 
tural homes of the villages. But 
praise the Lord, although the 
churches are closed, our mouths 
are still open! Our brethren meet at 
their homes. Our hope does not for- 
sake us. We believe that soon will 
come a new time of relief and easi- 
ness in the work of the gospel.”’ 

Another letter, received from 
Rev, Walter E. Craighead, mis- 


sionary in Rumania, reports that in 
the district of Suceava, Bucovina, 
23 Baptists are in jail for their 
faith. 

This news, sad as it is, should 
lead readers of Misstons to pray 
for their brethren in Rumania who 
are suffering persecutions, that the 
Lord might keep them in their 
faith and preserve them in this 
time of distress.—P. J. ANDRISAN, 
Editor of The Illuminator, Ru- 
manian Baptist monthly, published 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD CAME TO MADRAS @ 


See article by Jesse R. Wilson 
on pages 140-148, reporting the 
World Missionary Conference at 
Madras, India, December 13-30 


LEFT: Dr. Y. Chiba (Baptist) conducting one of 
the conference worship services 
BELOW: The entire personnel of the conference, 
photographed on the spacious lawn of the Madras 
Christian College at Tambaram, a suburb of 
Madras about 16 miles southwest of the city 
Dr. John R. Mott, veteran presiding officer of 
many missionary conferences, stands (white 

suit and topee in hand) in the cen- 
ter of the front row 





With 

471 delegates present from 

70 different countries, it is claimed to have been 

the most widely representative conference in the entire history of the 

Christian church. “It was like Pentecost,” said a delegate. “Here are people from 
a 70 nations and of 101 tongues in one place together and speaking one language” 
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Imperialism at Madras 





#.| HERE must have been uneasiness at the 
| Madras conference when those present 
realized that all delegates were guests 
y&.| of British imperialism. India is a land 
<2} whose sovereignty is not its own. Dr. 
Charles S. Detweiler sensed the glaring incon- 
gruity at the formal reception by the British 
Governor of Madras. “It was a colorful spec- 
tacle,” he wrote in The Watchman-Ezxaminer, 
“The Governor and Lady Erskine walked be- 
tween long files of soldiers in brilliant scarlet 
uniforms. In this vast empire the symbols of 
authority cannot be dispensed with.” But why 
must they feature a missionary conference? 

The shadow of imperialism darkened the con- 
ference with the presence of Negro delegates 
from all the countries of Africa. Not one of their 
lands is free. Force of arms has transferred the 
sovereignty of all to the so-called Christian 
nations of Europe. In his conference address 
Anglican Bishop Azariah of India reported a 
leading Hindu’s comment when Italian troops 
received the Pope’s blessing on their return from 
the conquest of Ethiopia. “If this be Chris- 
tianity,” said the Hindu, ‘“‘we want none of it.”’ 

The shadowy hand of imperialism wrote some 
of the conference resolutions. The daring frank- 
ness and the bold realism of the World Confer- 
ence on Church and State in 1937 at Oxford was 
missing at Madras. There is deep pathos in the 
following declaration, unique in the annals of 
missionary conferences. 














We are unwilling that words of ours, which cost us 
nothing, should aggravate the problems and hazards 
of our fellow Christians. Therefore after careful and 
prayerful consideration we have deliberately re- 
frained from any further pronouncement (regarding 
international conflict) which might injure them. 
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The cynic will cite this as evidence of the 
impotence of Christianity against the might of 
imperialism and the imminence of war. 

Nevertheless Madras superbly demonstrated 
another kind of imperialism. Ultimately it will 
triumph over today’s grim and ominous situa- 
tion. Christianity itself is imperialistic. It is true 
to its Founder only when it acknowledges that 
“the ‘field is the world.” It is the Christian 
evangel spreading everywhere and including all. 
Its fellowship transcends all racial, creedal, and 
national lines. At Madras the delegates from 
China sat beside those from Japan. Their com- 
radeship rose above national strife and hatreds 
of war. To Madras had come 471 delegates from 
70 countries. All Protestant communions were 
there. Here was Christian imperialism, visible 
church unity. Here Southern Baptists, Angli- 
cans, Methodists, Presbyterians, and all the rest 
from Asiatic, African, European and American 
Christianity, demonstrated their essential one- 
ness in Christ. Unitedly they declared, 


The Christian church is the greatest hope of a 
baffled and needy world. We are one in faith as the 
body of Christ. We are resolved to become more 
fully one in our life and work. The nations war against 
one another. They fear and distrust each other. We 
are learning to trust each other through common de- 
votion to our one Lord. This community which God 
has fashioned through Christ cannot be destroyed. 


To those whose eyes are not spiritually blind, 
Madras has given a new vision of Christian im- 
perialism. Only as the followers of Christ trans- 
late that vision into reality and prove that His 
church “alone stands unbroken among the 
shattered fragments of humanity,’ can human- 
ity restore its shattered fragments and turn 
from sin and conflict to salvation and peace. 
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The Road to Mandalay Becomes 
The Road Through Mandalay 


APAN’S war in China now compels a slight change 
in the phraseology of a popular song favorite of 
Nelson Eddy and Lawrence Tibbett as well as of 
thousands of amateur baritones. “The Road to 
Mandalay” should now read “The Road through 
Mandalay,” because Mandalay is on the railroad that 
connects at Lashio with the newly completed motor 
highway from Northern Burma into China. U. S. 
Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson, summoned home by 
the State Department for conference in Washington, 
used this route from Chungking via Yunnan to 
Rangoon. He proceeded thence via airplane to Eng- 
land and via steamship to New York. Accompanied 
by a Major of the U. S. Marine Corps and a Chinese 
mechanic, he covered the 2,100 miles of highway in 13 
driving days without delay or mishap of any kind, 
not even a punctured tire. He spoke in highest praise 
of the new road which “was laid out, surveyed and 
built without a single piece of roadbuilding equip- 
ment. It was done with Chinese labor, using bullock 
carts to take away material, and stone rollers carved 
out of rock to smooth down the surface.”’ As a monu- 
mental] piece of engineering, it evidences traditional 
Chinese ability, capacity, and perseverance. 

Along this new rail and highway route are now 
being shipped most of the ammunition and war sup- 
plies for the Chinese Army. Japan has closed the 
ports of China and has persuaded France to prohibit 
the transportation of supplies through French Indo- 
China. The only routes remaining open to the Chinese 
are up through Burma or down from Siberia. Two 
nations will profit from this change. Great Britain 
will profit in that transportation revenue which 
formerly went to the French railway through Indo- 
China will not accrue to the British railway from 
Rangoon to Lashio. The United States will profit in 
that most of China’s war supplies are believed to be 
purchased here. About 1,400 new American trucks 
are held up at the French-Chinese port of Haiphong. 
They will now be re-shipped to Rangoon. Late in 
December the General Motors Corporation sold 500 
trucks to China and the Chrysler Corporation did 
likewise, using part of the proceeds of the recently 
authorized American $25,000,000 credit. 

As a result of the war in China, millions of Chinese 
people are homeless, foodless, and in dire poverty and 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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distress. As a result of the war, Americans and Eng- 
lishmen are making money, through selling supplies 
to both Chinese and Japanese. 

One of the greatest paradoxes in our language is the 
phrase, “fortunes of war.” It is paradoxical in that it 
means both fortune and misfortune, dependent on 
which side the victim or beneficiary happens to be. 
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border into China 





Mohammedanism Dedicates 
Its First Mosque in Tokyo 


APAN has long been known as the home of three 
’ religions, with the status of each formally recog- 
nized by the government—Shintoism, Buddhism 
and Christianity. A fourth religion now enters the 
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picture in that Mohemmedanism, which heretofore 
has been relatively weak in Japan, has just dedicated 
its first mosque in Tokyo. As reported in The Trans- 
Pacific, 500 people were present at the ceremony. 
The Ibrahim of the mosque offered prayer and re- 
cited a selection from the Koran while the entire 
company knelt on an enormous prayer rug. Then 
representatives of the Japanese government and of 
the governments of Moslem countries, speaking in 
Arabic or Japanese, praised Mohemmedanism and 
stressed the importance of the opening of this 
mosque. Korea, Manchuria, China, Egypt, India, 
Turkey, Arabia and other Moslem lands were 
represented. Education Minister Koichi Kido said 
that “because Mohammedans have taken part in 
elevating the moral standards of Asiatic countries, 
there must be more friendship betwen them and the 
Japanese people.” Count Chosei Ogasawara, repre- 
senting Japanese Mohammedans, declared that 
“only in Japan can be found the spectacle of various 
religions maintaining harmony and cooperating to 
do their best for the welfare of mankind.” 

This interesting religious event in Japan prompts 
two questions. (1) Does it mean that Christianity, 
heretofore confronted in Japan by Shintoism, Bud- 
dhism, nationalism, and militarism, must now recog- 
nize in Mohammedanism the presence of another 
strong and growing competitor for the spiritual 
allegiance of the Japanese people? (2) Does the 
official recognition of the mosque dedication by the 
Japanese government intimate that in her imperial- 
istic expansion in Asia, Japan plans to make larger 
place for the religions of the Orient and to discount 
Christianity as an importation from the West? 


You Are Allowed Three Guesses 
as to Where This Happened 


N the middle of January The New Y ork Times pub- 
lished an Associated Press news story from which 
the following descriptive paragraph is reprinted. 
Missions allows the reader three guesses as to the 
part of the world from which it was reported. 


Along two highways more than 1,000 men, women and 
children camped in the open air. They huddled around 
camp fires, or makeshift stoves, along desolate rights of 
way, sharing the contents of huge steaming kettles. The 
number of camps was still growing at nightfall as new- 
comers straggled in on foot, or in dilapidated vehicles. 
The camps dotted the road all the way to the border line. 
Men feeble with age, one woman so ill that she had to be 
carried on a cot, and babies crying from fright and hunger, 
added to the distressing picture. 
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Three guesses! Some reader will say it is a descrip- 
tion of a trek of homeless Chinese, driven out of their 
destroyed villages by the Japanese invasion. Another 
will assume it is a news despatch from the war zone 
in Spain. A third will identify it as coming from a 
Jewish refugee camp, along the border between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. All three guesses are 
wrong. This happened in these glorious United States 
of America! These people are “sharecroppers’”’ in Mis- 
souri. They were evicted from their crude shanties, 
because of the alleged desire of their landowners 
to switch from tenants to day laborers. Both Negroes 
and whites were in the sorry procession. A Negro 
Baptist minister was the leader of this migrant crowd. 

Spain, China, Germany, Missouri—all are part of 
the world’s problem of refugees. Race persecution, 
economic exploitation, imperialistic expansion,—all 
are part of the world challenge to Christianity. 


The Quakers Come to the Rescue 
of The Wandering Jew 


NCE again the denomination known as The 
Society of Friends (Quakers) has demonstrated 

the true spirit of Christian service by coming to the 
rescue of persecuted Jews. Most other Christian 
bodies have done little more than pass resolutions of 
protest. Moreover, their solicitation of funds for 
relief of both Jewish and Christian refugees has not 
met with conspicuous response. In contrast, the 
Quakers sent a commission to Berlin, consulted with 
government officials, secured their approval, and are 
now embarking on a program which will include aid 
to destitute Jews unable to leave Germany, assist- 


-ance to 150,000 younger Jews to migrate to other 


lands, and the maintenance of relief camps outside 
Germany. Dr. Rufus M. Jones brought back from 
Germany the assurance of government cooperation 
and of public sympathy. As reported in Zion’s Herald, 
“the German people in large numbers maintain a 
true humanitarian spirit, although they do not dare 
show too publicly how profoundly they are opposed 
to the policy of cruelty and the outbreaks of violence.” 

This program of relief is urgently needed. A steady 
migration of Jewish refugees is now under way. 
More than 2,000 are now in Shanghai, practically 
penniless, 200 of whom arrived: by boat late in Janu- 
ary. Nearly 50 came by Trans-Siberian railway, most 
of whom were ill from the severe cold and the in- 
adequate food. More than 300 arrived in Monte- 
video, South America, only to be stranded there be- 
cause the government discovered that the refugees 
were not farmers. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 159 
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The Christian 


World 


Came to Madras 


Reported by JESSE R. WILSON 


For a description of the opening day of 
this World Missionary Conference, see 
MISSIONS, February, 1939, page 107. 





ABOVE: The period be- 
tween adjournment of a 
forenoon session and lunch- 
eon always afforded de- 
lightful opportunity for in- 
formal fellowship on the 
lawn of the spacious Madras 
Christian College where the 
conference sessions were held 
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NOTE—As indicative of how world 
geography has shrunk to neighbor- 
hood proportions may be cited the 
time involved in the transmission of 
this report which was dispatched 
with photographs by air mail and 
delivered in MISSIONS’ office in New 
York on January 16th, only 15 days 
in transit. When Adoniram Judson 
went to India in 1812 it required 
usually three months for his letters 
to reach the United States.—ED. 


LEFT: One of the Post- 
Madras Groups to tour the 
United States in February 
and March. Miss Minnie 
Soga, South Africa; Dr. 
P. C. Hsu, China; Miss Ila 
R. Sircar, India; Dr. H. 
Yuasa, Japan; Dr. R. B. 
Manikam, India 


An informing, picturesque account of the World Missionary 
Conference at Madras, India, December 12-30, 1938, which 
was attended by 471 delegates from 70 different nations, 
the most representative conference in Christian history 


N the February issue of Missrons, a brief 
article reported the opening day of the 
World Missionary Conference, at Madras, India. 
Indicative of the uncertainties that attend any 


world conference, projected in this day of up- 
heaval, is the fact that less than two years ago, 
Hangchow, China, was still thought of as the 
place for this meeting. Instead, it was held on 
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the new campus of Madras Christian College, at 
Tambaram, 16 miles southwest of Madras. 


THE WHOLE Wort”D Was THERE 


What an array of place names confronted one 
in this gathering: Angola, Argentine, Belgian 
Congo, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, Germany, India, Iran, Kenya, Latvia, 
Madagascar, Malaya, Nigeria, Nyasaland, Pal- 
estine, Peru, Siam, Tanganyika, Turkey, Uganda, 
and United States. These are only a few, listed 
under various letters of the alphabet. 

And similarly, what an array of personal 
names: Amad-Shah, Anet, Bahaideen, Ba Han, 
Balasunderan, Bina, Camargo, Chairatana, Dada, 
de Billy, Ebisawa, Escorcia, Falloon, Fong, 
Faikwad, Gomez, Harrenstein, Hla Bu, Ihmels, 
Isucharan, Jugueta, Jupeli, Kisku, Kraemer, 
Lau, Leimena, Lutuli, Malvea, Manikam, 
Namkoong, Nielsen, Ohanga, On Kin, Padilla, 
Parajon, Pramunwonges, Quijano, Ralla, Ram, 
Rembao, Sandegren, Sobrepena, Tarafdar, Tsai, 
van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam, Visser ’t 
Hooft, Weerasinghe, Wu, Yoon, Yuasa, Zam- 
brano, Zi, and Zottele. 

These names give some slight intimation as 
to how absorbingly interesting, especially to 
American delegates, were the personalities 
whom they represent—their faces, their clothes, 
their manners, their voices, their ideas, their 
spirit. What an impossible task it would have 
been to learn even a little of the 101 (by 
actual count) languages and dialects spoken by 
these people. Fortunately, that was not neces- 
sary. All present had learned English. Some had 
studied hard for 18 months preceding the 
meeting in order to use English effectively. One 
of the delegates facetiously remarked: “‘Isn’t it 
interesting to be here? It is just like the Day of 
Pentecost. People from over 70 nations and of 
101 tongues together in one place and speaking 
one language!” 

Registered attendance totalled 471, of whom 
377 were duly elected, voting members, repre- 
sented by 191 nationals from Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and the Pacific Island, 94 missionaries, 
and 92 delegates from the missionary-sending 
countries of Europe, North America, South 
Africa and New Zealand. The remaining 94 
non-voting members included 39 co-dpted dele- 
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gates, 7 fraternal delegates, 13 students, 5 edi- 
tors, 8 officers, 14 on the business staff, and 
15 stewards (Indian students). Of the grand 
total, 82 were women. Elected delegates from 
the younger churches exceeded by five the total 
number of elected. delegates (including mis- 
sionaries) from the older churches. This is 
something unprecedented in world Christian 
conferences. This fact and the number of 
countries represented justifies the statement 
that Madras was the most widely representative 
meeting in the history of the Christian church. 


Baptists WELL REPRESENTED 


Most of the major and better known, as well 
as many of the smaller and more obscure, de- 
nominations had delegates present. As part 
of the record in Misstons, the names of Baptists 
are listed, as follows: 


Unitep States or America: (Northern Baptists) 
Secretary J. W. Decker, Secretary Jesse R. Wilson, 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Professor Kenneth S. 
Latourette, Secretary Charles S. Detweiler (rep- 
resenting Latin America), Miss Ruth Woodsmall 
(Y. W. C. A.), Dr. William Axling (Japan), Dr. 
Earl H. Cressy (China), Rev. George D. Josif 
(Burma), and Miss Stella Dawson (Burma), 
(Southern Baptists) Secretary Charles E. Maddry, 
Secretary M. Theorn Rankin (China). 

Burma: Dr. U. Hla Bu, Rev. U. Ba Han, Miss Ma 
Mya Kyi, Saw Chit Maung. 

Inp1A: Comfort Goldsmith, M. J. Romanjulu. 

Cuina: Dr. T. C. Bau. 

JAPAN: Soichu Saito, Dr, Y. Chiba. 

NicaraGcua: Rev. Arturo Parajon. 

PuitipPine Isuanps: Estanislao Padilla. 


All delegates lived at the college. There were 
only a few opportunities for straying beyond the 
three miles of fence that enclosed the campus of 
more than 400 acres. The plenary sessions were 
held in the College Chapel, adequate in size for 
the purpose, with group meetings in assembly 
halls of the other buildings. The entire College 
was placed at our disposal. We could be close 
together without being crowded. We could also 
find places of quiet retreat without losing the 
consciousness of being part of a rich fellowship. 


Tue HistoricaAL BACKGROUND 


The Madras Conference of 1938 is in the same 
tradition with that of Edinburgh in 1910, and 
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that of Jerusalem in 1928. It is a son and grand- 
son in spiritual descent. Since it is a part of a 
long process, cumulative in its results, involving 
both of these gatherings, one can hardly under- 
stand it apart from them. In 1910 at Edinburgh, 
1,355 delegates were registered. Provision was 
also made for visitors, so that some sessions had 
3,000 present. Its great theme was world evan- 
gelization. Popular enthusiasm reached a level 
never attained before or since. While some of 
this enthusiasm spent itself with no tangible 
results, out of the 1910 world conference came 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, and 
out of that the International Missionary Coun- 
cil which held its first enlarged meeting at 
Jerusalem in 1928. Unlike Edinburgh, it was not 
a big conference. Only 250 delegates were 
present, but they came from 51 countries and 
were widely representative of the younger 
churches of the East, as well as of the older 
churches of the West. A full 25 per cent as com- 
pared with less than a score of persons at Edin- 
burgh, were from the former group. Upon this 
wide representation rested Jerusalem’s claim 
to be something new in the way of missionary 
gatherings. 

The Edinburgh Conference registered the 
high-water mark of missionary interest. It was 
followed by an outpouring of life and treasure 
that continued well into the early 1920’s. The 
Jerusalem Conference, on the other hand, 


The delegation from Burma. The majority in the group are Baptists 
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coming in the postwar years of disillusionment 
and lack of faith, and having been followed 18 
months later by the world financial depression, 
witnessed no such missionary advance. It did, 
however, face up to the period of which it was a 
part. It reaffirmed the great-truths of the 
Christian faith and the essentially missionary 
character of that faith. It set forth the spirit 
that should control all missionary effort. Above 
all, it gave encouragement to the struggling, 
younger churches and kept some of the mission- 
ary agencies of the older churches from utterly 
disintegrating. The decline in missionary interest 


and support of the past 10 years would have 


been infinitely greater and more devastating 
had it not been for the spiritual forces released 
at Jerusalem. 

With this historic connection of Madras with 
Edinburgh and Jerusalem in mind, we are now 
ready to consider what the Madras Conference 
was in and of itself, its setting in contemporary 
life, its objectives, major themes, and proced- 
ures, its affirmations and conclusions. What 
should it mean to us? 


THE Wor.LpD or ToDpAay 


At Madras we were deeply aware of our 
setting in the life of the world. Because of the 
long financial depression, we found ourselves not 
sO money-conscious as we might have been 
under more favorable economic conditions. The 
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fact that Christians need one another and need 
courage, faith and spiritual resources far more 
than money, emerged in the early days of our 
meeting. Will there ever again be available to 
the missionary cause the vast sums of money of 
other years? In so far as the years immediately 
ahead are concerned, one thing is sure. What- 
ever funds may be needed, and millions of 
dollars will be called for, these funds must 
come, if they come, not so much from ‘the mu- 
nificent gifts of the few as from the sacrificial 
- giving of the many. Increasingly attention must 
be given not alone to the raising of funds, but, 
as one report pointed out, to the whole economic 
basis of the Church, “the betterment of the 
total economic order.” 

We met in a world of wars, actual and im- 
pending. Some delegates, on their way to Ma- 
dras during the closing days of September, were 
quite uncertain as to whether or not they would 
arrive. The Conference officers faced the possible 
necessity of cancelling the meeting altogether. 
Delegates from China and Japan, by their very 
presence, reminded us of 17 months of war in the 
Far East. Because of the great tension caused 
by this war, delegates from Korea could not be 
present. Everyone knew that the World War 
did not end in 1918. It has continued down to 
the present day. And the end is not yet. 

Again .we at Madras knew that we were 
meeting in a time of spiritual crisis in both East 
and the West, a time of break-up of tribal cus- 





JOHN R. MOTT 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Dr. John R. Mott as he looked in 1910 
when he presided at the World Mis- 
sionary Convention in Edinburgh, 
forerunner in historic succession of the 
conference in Madras, and as he looks 
today. Nearly 30 years, perhaps the 
most tumultuous period in human 
history, spans the two photographs 
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toms and beliefs of primitive peoples, of dis- 
integration or resurgence of age-old religions, 
and of the rise of pagan faiths in hitherto 
nominally Christian countries. In this new 
paganism of the West, we see men, over wide 
areas, having cast aside the living God, creating 
new gods or making a god of their State. Com- 
munism, fascism, Naziism, which to multitudes 
of sincere and benevolent souls seemed for a 
time to assure social justice, have demonstrated 
their ability to survive only by the suppression 
of freedom for all and the violent “liquidation” 
of all in opposition. All of the world is in up- 
heaval, and all the values of life are in the 
crucible. In its findings and reports the Confer- 
ence reflected all of these things. 


THE PurRPOSE AT MADRAS 


The objectives of the Madras Conference may 
be variously stated: to join hearts, minds, and 
wills of representative Christians throughout 
the world in united intercession for the world 
mission of Christ; to confer together in this fate- 
ful hour concerning the whole range of Chris- 
tian strategy; to give courage, hope and counsel 
to the younger churches in a rapidly changing 
and often hostile, social, economic, and political 
environment; to interpret to the younger 
churches the findings and proposals of the 
World Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh 
in the summer of 1937; to ensure for the mis- 
sionary forces of the entire world a formative 
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part in bringing into being the proposed World 
_ Council of Churches; to center the thinking of 
the whole Church on the faith by which it lives; 
and to call out from all of its members an in- 
creasing commitment to its world mission. 

In line with these objectives, five great areas 
of life and thought were listed for special con- 
sideration: 


I. Tue Faita sy WuicH THE CuuRcH LIVEs. 
II. Tue WitNEss OF THE CHURCH. 
III. Toe Lire or THE CHURCH. 
IV. Tue CuurcH AnD Its ENVIRONMENT. 
V. CooPERATION AND UNITy. 


These major divisions were then broken down 
into 16 sub-topics as follows: 


. Tue Farra: By Which the Church Lives. 

. Tue Cuurca: Its Nature and Function. 

. Toe UNFINISHED EVANGELISTIC TASK. 

. THe CuuRcH IN EVANGELISM. 

. THE WITNESS OF THE CHuRCH—In Relation to 
Non-Christian Faiths and their Cultural Heri- 
tage. 

6. Tue WITNESS OF THE CHURCH—Practical Ques- 
tions of Method and Policy. 

7. Tue INNER Lire or THE CouRCH—Worship, the 
Christian Home, and Religious Education. 

8. Tue InpIGENOovs Ministry of the Church, both 
Ordained and Lay. 

9. THe RELATION oF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 
Medical and Social Reconstruction Work to 
the Christian Missionary Purpose. 

10. Tue Future Missionary: His Place, Work, and 

Training. 

11. Literature: An Adequate Program. 

12. Tue Economic Basis of the Church. 

13. THe CuurcH and the Changing Social and 

Economic Order. 

14. THe Cuurcu and the International Order. 

15. THe PrRoBLeM OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

16. COOPERATION AND UNITY. 


Or & C9 ~*~ = 


Each of these 16 sub-topics was given detailed 
consideration in a separate section, meeting no 
fewer than 12 periods of over an hour each. 
Each section was composed of approximately 
30 members, assigned, on the basis of expressed 
preferences, by the officers of the Council, and 
fairly representative of the meeting as a whole. 
Each delegate was a member of two sections. 

On most of the topics discussed, monographs, 
or full-length books, were made available to all 
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delegates. Many of them had been prepared far 
in advance of the opening day. Some focussed 
on the issues a life-time of study of individuals. 
Others had back of them two or three years of 
study by groups appointed for the purpose. 
Moreover, experts from among the delegates 
were available to all groups for factual data or 
well-considered judgments. Some groups made 
much larger use of these resources than others, 
and this fact is reflected in the varying quality 
of the reports. 

Additional special groups were set up for two- 
or more meetings and organized around the 
following topics: (1) Africa, (2) Latin America, 
(3) The Pacific Basin, (4) Moslem Lands, (5) 
The Older and the Younger Churches, (6) Ur- 
ban Problems, (7) Women’s Work, (8) Student 
Work, (9) Work in Roman Catholic Lands, and 
(10) Church Unity. 


FULL SESSIONS AND SECTION CONFERENCES 


The report of each section was submitted in 
tentative form to a Coérdinating Committee 
and later was returned with suggestions for im- 
provement. After further careful consideration 
and emendation, it was presented to a plenary 
session of the Council where those, not members 
of the section, were urged to speak forth their 
constructive criticism. On some reports, many 
delegates wanted to speak; on others, only a few. 
But everyone had the opportunity of passing on 
to the final drafting committee changes which 
he felt should be made. If these changes affected 
its real content, the report was brought back to 
the whole Conference for final action. In this 
way the report of each section became in a very 
real sense the statement of the Conference as a 
whole. 

Following the opening session on Monday 
evening, December 12, Tuesday was given over 
entirely to a period of penitence, thanksgiving, 
and dedication. On that day no business was 
transacted. Each succeeding day began with a 
period of united worship or, as on the two 
Sundays, with an observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. The spirited singing of some of the great 
hymns of the church featured every day. The 
hymn book used was the Cantate Domino of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. It con- 
tains hymns in some 23 different languages. 
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Time and again Chairman John R. Mott called 
for “The Church’s One Foundation”—a most 
appropriate hymn for a meeting the theme of 
which is “The Church.” Another hymn, great 
in its music and in its spirit of praise and faith, 
will forever be a priceless treasure of those of us 
to whom it was new. It begins: 


Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of crea- 
tion! 

O my soul, praise Him, for He is thy health and 
salvation! 

All ye who hear—Now to His temple draw near, 

Join me in glad adoration! 


MEMORABLE Hours 


In addition to the worship periods and the 
plenary sessions called to consider the reports, 
there were other memorable hours. In some of 
these, very significant utterances were made by 
such men as Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Bishop 
Azariah of Dornakal, Dr. Douglas Horton, 
Dr. Paul W. Harrison, Dr. W. Y. Chen, Dr. 
T. Z. Koo, Rev. Charles F. Andrews, and the 
Bishop of Winchester. One would like to quote 
at length from each of them, but space allows 
for only a few excerpts: 


On Calvary I see the blood of Jesus dropping down 
from the Cross! It was for me, for my nation, for my 
race, and for the whole world. I have committed sins 
and Jesus died for my sake. My race has committed 
sins and He died for my race. 

—Toyohiko Kagawa, JAPAN. 


My Christianity will snap immediately when the 
test comes, if my love of country and my loyalty to 
the State come before my love and loyalty to God. 
My country is a mixture of good and bad. God, whom 
I know in Christ, is supremely good. 

—T. Z. Koo, CHINA. 


We have been getting little groups of baptized 
persons together, to go about and answer the simple 
questions of the Indian villagers. One was asked by a 
villager, “Have you seen God?” And his answer was, 
“Sirs, you knew me two years ago. I was a drunkard. 
You know me now. I do not think I should have had 
all this change if I had not seen Jesus Christ.” 

—Bishop Azariah, Inpta. 


When God wants outstanding men to serve Him, 
He does not often go to the universities, for there men 
fall into the scientific fallacy of taking a tentative 
view of everything. He chooses humble men who can 
make decisions, and a Dwight L. Moody gets more 
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schools built than all the university professors 
(quoted in substance).—Douglas Horton, ENGLAND. 


Faith in our message is the one requisite for our 
work in Arabia. What we need is a sense of failure 
that refuses to be satisfied with compromise. 

—Paul W. Harrison, ARABIA. 


If conscience is involved in a conflict between the 
Church and the State, then pray, and disobey, and 
accept persecution. No church can survive where as 
a last resort it is not willing to be crucified for its 
Lord.—The Bishop of Winchester, ENGLAND. 


Numerous illuminating, arresting comments 
and utterances were made in the smaller group 
conferences. Again space limitations prohibit 
my quoting more than a few: 


As a boy I was steeped in the philosophy of 
Buddhism. I wandered around in a search for truth. 
When in a mission school, God as a Spirit was pre- 
sented to me, I could not understand the mystery. 
But at last a teacher introduced me to Jesus Christ. 
Now above all I know I must let Him take possession 
of me.—A Burmese Christian. 


If the Dutch government were to leave Java, we 
Javanese Christians would be a helpless minority 
facing an enormous majority of Mohammedans 
and pagans. Yet, as a son of my country’s soil, I 
cannot fail to share their aspirations. There is a con- 
flict in my heart between love of freedom as a son of 
my people and concern for the future of my Church. 

—A Javanese Delegate. 


Outside, under the beautiful roof of the world that 
is the sky; what more impressive church could you 
find than that? The carpeted earth for our floor, 
under a big tree; there is the very best church of all 
and we are at home there. The high mountains 
suggest the power of God. The roaring ocean is 
better music than an organ. Our rivers—we have 
beautiful rivers—are not heathen rivers; they tell us 
of God. Take our people out there and we can wor- 
ship.—Miss Minnie Soga, a Bantu African Woman. 


THE RADIANT AND INCLUSIVE GOSPEL 


Outstanding among the formal reports pre- 
sented was that on “The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives,” the creative work of Section I. 
Adopted unanimously by the Conference, it was 
soon recognized as the basis of all the others. In 
their own fields they also were significant, partic- 
ularly those on The Changing Social and Eco- 
nomic Order, and The Church and the State. 
No report is brief enough to be quoted within 
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the limits of this article. Only a few striking 
sentences from several can be given: 


No merely human deed or word of ours will suffice 
to meet humanity’s need. God’s words and deeds 
alone are the healing of its sickness. 


For other faiths, the world still has mystery at its 
core. For the Christian Faith, there is mystery at the 
horizons of life; but at its heart there is the living 
God disclosed in Jesus Christ. 


Mankind has seen nothing to be compared with 
the redeeming love of God in the life and death and 
resurrection of Christ. 








RIGHT: Impressive were the 
hours of worship at Madras, 
each period being under the 
direction of a different leader 
from a different land 
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Christ is revolutionary. When we meet Him, from 
whatever point we may have started, He brings 
conversion and regeneration. 


The world is His and He made it. The confusions 
of history are in the grasp of His manifold wisdom. 


Whatever new emphases may mark our presenta- 
tion of Christianity in the face of the changes in the 
non-Christian faiths, the heart of the gospel remains 
eternally unchanged. And the obligation of the 
Church to carry its witness to all mankind stands 
central in its obedience to the will of God. 

—From the report on The Witness of the Church. 


BELOW: India knows the 
meaning of worship as is in- 
dicated in this picture of a 
vast assembly of Mohamme- 
dans in evening prayer 
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Despite all difficulties, meagreness of results, and 
narrowing opportunities, the Christian Church has a 
special obligation not to leave the Moslem world 


without the witness of the Gospel. 
—From the Report on The Moslem Lands. 


The love of God in Christ went forth to save man 
in his whole being, that his spirit, soul, and body be 
preserved entire, without blame at the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

We believe that the same love of God must go 
forth in and through His Church in ministry to every 
human need. 

—From the Report on Social Reconstruction. 

The work of social reconstruction is no incidental 
factor in the mission and message of the Church. 

Social change will come from individual change 
only when the content of social change is put within 
the concept of individual change.—From the Report 
on The Changing Social and Economic Order. 


There are churches whose whole Christian litera- 


ture can be tied up in a pocket handkerchief. 
—From the Report on Christian Interature. 


There are numerous indications that the present 
tension between the Church and the State is more 
likely to increase than to diminish. 

—From the Report on The Church and the State. 


Some of the hours that will live longest in the 
minds of the delegates to Madras will not be 
the occasions of some great platform utterances, 
nor even any of the creative, worship periods. 
They will be hours spent in smaller sections or 
groups where, in the spirit of informality and 
great freedom, the members spoke forth their 
deepest convictions, their gravest concerns, 
their most pressing problems and felt that the 
other members, even though notPalways one 
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with them in point of view, were one with them 
in sympathetic love in Christ. No group of men 
in all the world, as widely divergent as was this 
Conference in race, nationality, and cultural 
heritage, could have dealt with such issues as 
were dealt with here and could have remained 
from beginning to end in unbroken fellowship 
apart from Jesus Christ. We all came to know, 
as we never knew before, that He transcends all 
barriers and binds all unto Himself in an indis- 


soluble unity. 
UNITY AND FELLOWSHIP IN CHRIST 


Yet it is in the formal reports, as they are 
read and acted upon, and through the 471 
people who helped to frame them, that the 
Madras Conference will live and wield its in- 
fluence on the universal church of Christ during 
the years ahead. They will have their part, 
along with the epoch-making statements that 
issued from the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences of 1937. If this article leads many 
readers of Mussrons to secure for careful 
study the official volume of the reports, it will 
have rendered them all a real service. 

Neither we, as individuals, nor our separate 
churches today can serve Christ as we should 
unless we share with Christians everywhere a 
world-wide interest and a world-wide concern, 
and are willing to join with them in meeting 
the problems and issues of our day. Just this, 
the Madras reports will help us to do. And even 
above all, they will bring to us new encourage- 
ment and hope, as we see life in all parts of the 
world made utterly new and radiant, wherever 
the gospel has been proclaimed and received. 


oo 9 & % GD & 


Co All Peoples 


A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLES OF THE EARTH, ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY 
BY THE WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE AT ITS CLOSING SESSION 


E ARE 471 delegates gathered from 70 nations 

and from many races of the earth, to consider 

how we may better make known to the world the love 

of the eternal God, as He has revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ. 

The reports, that have been brought to us from 

every quarter of the globe, have made us realize that 


the ancient pestilences, which destroy mankind, are 
abroad with a virulence unparalleled. In every 
country the fact of war, or the fear of it, casts its 
paralyzing shadow over human hope. Race hatred, 
the ugly parent of persecution, has been set up as a 
national idol in many a market place and increasingly 
becomes a household god. Everywhere the greed of 
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money continues to separate those who have from 
those who have not, filling the latter with angry plans 
of revolution and the former with the nervousness of 
power. 

Again and again a sense of penitence has come over 
us as we have realized that these consuming evils are 
all of them man-made. They bear upon them the 
marks of human manufacture, as clearly as the 
motor car or the airplane. Neither flood, nor earth- 
quake, nor dark mysterious force outside of our con- 
trol produces wars or tensions. We know that we 
live in a chaos which we ourselves have made. 

Again and again we have been forced to note that 
the evils that we face are not the work of bad men 
only, but of good as well. The gravest of our disasters 
have been brought by those who thought they did 
their best in the circumstances surrounding them. 
We do not know the man wise enough to have saved 
the world from its present suffering. And we do not 
know the man wise enough to deliver us now. 

But it is just at this point that we are forced back 
upon our faith and rescued from pessimism to a 
glorious hope. We know that there is One who, unlike 
ourselves, is not defeated and who cannot know de- 
feat. In the wonder of Christ’s revelation we see God 
not as a remote and careless deity sufficient to Him- 
self, but as a Father with a love for mankind, his 
children, as indescribable as it is fathomless. We, who 
have looked at Christ, His Messenger, His Son, torn 
with suffering on a cross on which only His love for 
man has placed Him, have a tragic but transfiguring 
insight into the richness and reality of God’s passion 
for His own. It is this insight which through the 
centuries has taken the Christians to glad martyr- 
doms and has sent them to the ends of the earth to 
spread the great Good News. And in humility we 
record our gratitude that even in this present time 
evidences multiply that men and women still sally 
forth as faithful and untiring ambassadors of Christ. 

It is clear that only God can save the peoples, and 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ not 
only can, but will. It must become clearer to us all, 
however, that the instruments He demands are not 
men and women of ideals as such, but those who 
constantly in prayer and worship verify those same 
ideals before His will—verify and improve and never 
cease to re-verify them. It is not the merely moral 
person whom God requires in the present crisis or in 
any other, but the person who keeps his morality 
alive and growing through the constant refreshing of 
His creative touch. We can none of us become fault- 
less agents of His grace. Yet the only hope before the 
world lies in those who at least attempt to know 
Him and to follow in His way. 
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Unusually popular was Professor Hendrik Kraemer, 

delegate from Holland and the author of the widely. 

discussed book, “‘The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World”’ 


Gods of race or class, national gods of any kind, 
are not large enough to save us. The recognition of 
God in Christ by no means robs a man of his nation, 
or his family, or his culture. When Christ is taken 
seriously by a nation or an ancient culture, He de- 
stroys no whit of good within it, but lifts it rather to 
its own highest destiny. He does destroy exclusive- 
ness, but in its place He causes a new quality to grow 
—good will—a good will which is wider than national 
or cultural loyalties and corresponds to the largeness 
of God’s love. 

In out midst we have seen anew that devotion to 
the things of Christ will work a miracle among men 
and women. We have prayed, and as we prayed the 
barriers of nationality and race and class have 
melted. Knit by the Holy Spirit, the one to the other 
and all to God, we have known the meaning of fellow- 
ship. We feel this to be a promise of what may be in 
all the earth. 

We call upon our fellow Christians throughout the 
world to join us in a new dedication. Surely God is 
summoning us in these times to let go our self-suf- 
ficiency, to frequent His altars, to learn of Him, and 
to make His ways known in all the relationships of 
life. To make Him known in the State involves labor 
for the establishment of justice among all the people. 
In the world of commerce it involves the ending of 
competition for private gain and the beginning of 
emulation for the public good. Everywhere it involves 
self-sacrificial service. 

God grant to His church to take to all mankind 
the story of His love, till that love surround the 
earth, binding the nations, the races, and the classes 
into a community of sympathy for one another, un- 
dergirded by a deathless faith in Christ. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Professor Henry B. Robins, 
because of increasing pressure of 
his work at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, found it necessary 
to present his resignation as a 
member of the Foreign Mission 
Board. He had been a member 
nearly 20 years, having been elected 
at the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Denver, Colo., in 1919. 
During his 20 years of membership 
he has rendered conspicuously con- 
structive service to the cause of 
foreign missions. Twice he visited 
the mission fields, once during his 
divinity school sabbatical year in 
1928-1929 and prior to that in 
1920-1921 when he included the 
remote West China field in his tour, 
the first official representative of 
the Society from America to make 
that long and arduous journey. 
His resignation was regretfully ac- 
cepted by the Board at its January 
meeting. A formal expression of 
appreciation will be adopted at a 
later meeting. To fill the vacancy 
thus created in its membership the 
Board elected Professor Gordon 
Poteat of Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, formerly on the faculty of 
Shanghai University. He preached 
the Convention sermon at Mil- 
waukee last May. 


The United Stewardship 
Council, whose membership rep- 
resents 28 denominations, includ- 
ing the Northern and Southern 
Baptist Conventions, will hold its 
annual meeting in Toronto, Can- 
ada, March 7-9. Plans are under 
way to make the next year (1940) 
a Stewardship Year throughout 
Canada and the United States. 


The new Ambassador from 
Japan to the United States, Hon. 
Kensuki Horinouchi, who pre- 
sented his credentials to President 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


Roosevelt shortly before Christ- 
mas, and Mrs. Horinouchi are 
Baptists. Prior to coming to Amer- 
ica they were active members of 
the Koishi Kawa Baptist Church 
in Tokyo. They are now making 
their temporary church home with 
the First Baptist Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose pastor, Dr. 
H. E. Pruden is a member of the 
Foreign Mission Board. 
ce | 

Some of the grim aspects of 
life in China during this time of 
war do not appear in the news- 
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From the cradle to the grave 
in missionary service 


Born 
To Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Cummings 


of Pyinmana, Burma, a son, 
December 20, 1938. 

To Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Tuttle, of 
Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, a 
daughter, January 17, 1939. 


ARRIVED 


Dr. W. O. Lewis, from France, 
Jan. 26, 1939, in New York. 


SAILED 


Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Slocum and 
Mrs. Anna Salquist from Los 
Angeles, Jan. 6, 1939, for China. 

Miss Beatrice Ericson from Van- 
couver, Jan. 7, 1939, for China. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Beath and son, 
from Los Angeles, January 9, 
1939, for China. 


Diep 
David, infant son of Rev. and Mrs. 
M. O. Brininstool of West China, 
Nov. 26, 1938, in West China. 
H. W. Smith, January 19, 1939, 
in Rangoon, Burma. 


papers. Missionary A. F. Ufford of 
Shaohing reports the case of a 
Chinese family consisting of father, 
mother, two boys and a girl. There 
was not enough food to feed all, 
and so the parents fed the two 
boys and permitted their little 
sister to starve to death. 


Nurses who have graduated 
from the Harper Memorial Hos- 
pital at Namkham, Burma, now go 
out to widely scattered fields of 
service. Two have just been placed 
in distant centers in the Padaung 
Tracts of Burma, where they are 
doing fine work. Through govern- 
ment assistance the missionaries 
hope this year to place a third 
nurse in that area. 


Buddhist leaders in Burma 
have felt the influence of Christian 
teaching. ““Over 50 Buddhist law- 
yers, schoolmasters, municipal com- 
mittee men, doctors and civil 
officers recently agreed,” writes 
F. G. Dickason of Judson College, 
Rangoon, “that the real answer to 
the problems of Burma is moral 
reconstruction based on the prin- 
ciples of Christ, and they are 
following His teaching.” 


In some sections on Panay 
Island in the Philippines poverty 
borders on real famine conditions. 
Food is so scarce that people are 
forced to cook seaweed to sustain 
life. Sometimes the Baptist church 
members do not have enough to 
share dinner with the pastor when 
he calls. Notwithstanding such 
dire poverty, the evangelistic em- 
phasis is strong. In one village in 
this area 61 people were recently 
baptized. “Under such conditions,” 
writes Miss Ruth L. Harris of 
Iloilo, “church self-support is rather 
hard to talk about.” 
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In the Citadel © 





of Mormonism 


Headquarters of the Church of the Latter Day Saints (Mormon) in Salt Lake City, Utah, with 
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the Mormon Temple on the right and the Mormon Tabernacle directly behind it 


Although Baptists have always been, and probably always 
will be, a religious minority in the land of Mormonism, 
they are nevertheless moulding the thinking and ideals 
of this area, as is indicated in this informing survey 


HEN Brigham Young in 1847 had led his 

Mormon followers through what is now 
called Emigration Canyon and they stopped to 
look out over the Salt Lake Valley, he is said to 
have exclaimed, “‘ This is the place.” Immigrants 
on the way to California had crossed the valley 
a year earlier. Trappers and traders knew the 
valley well. At least one family had settled here 
before the arrival of the Mormons. 

This is one of the most interesting places in 
America. There are lofty mountains near-by. 
The canyons are always inviting and especially 
in summer. The area has a fine climate. The city 
is beautiful, with good schools, and an interest- 
ing friendly people. The valley produces a large 
variety of our well-known fruits. People are now 
predicting that it will become a center for the 
large scale production of figs and olives. 

This is a challenging place. Baptists never 
have made any very marked progress and 
probably will not in the near future. Baptists 
come in large numbers to Salt Lake City; but 


By A. W. LYONS 


for most of them this is only the stopping place 
until they can move on to California. While 
many of them are held here temporarily by 
business, they usually say, ““We will not be 
here long and so we must merely enjoy these 
beautiful mountains while we have this op- 
portunity.”” Some of them report how active 
they have been in the work of their churches in 
the East. They declare that once they get 
permanently located in California, they expect 
to again assume responsibility. But for the 
present in this beautiful historic place they are 
on a church vacation. 

Many others, however, do take an active 
interest in the work of the Salt Lake churches. 
Unfortunately very often by the time they have 
shown their worth they move farther west. 
Many Baptists now in California have had their 
training and experience in Salt Lake City 
churches. Thus the Immanuel Baptist Church 
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has more former members in California churches 
than it has in its resident membership in Salt 
Lake City. Utah Baptists are glad to make this 
contribution to California. Baptists who can 
“stand up” in Utah will make good church 
members anywhere. It would be a sound invest- 
ment for California Baptists to subsidize Im- 
manuel Church of Salt Lake City as a training 
ground for many of their valuable members! 

The religious situation in this fine valley is 
interesting. Of course, Baptists believe that 
every man has a right to interpret God and 
worship Him according to his own conscience. 
And so they claim the same rights in Salt Lake 
City that they are willing to give to all other 
religious bodies. 

Among their finest friends the Baptists here 
include members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
of the Church of the Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mon) and of the many Protestant bodies. 
Salt Lake City is divided approximately as 
follows—50 per cent Mormon and 50 per cent 
Gentile, while the State of Utah is 85 per cent 
Mormon. Figures vary according to the source 
from which they come. Some people claim that 
the Mormon population of Salt Lake City is 


RIGHT: Exterior of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle at Salt Lake City, with its curious 
dome-shaped roof. This building is open Gi 
to visitors and tourists and is often used }aew 
° ° OE 3 
for public meetings and concerts of all (RMR 4e }. 
kinds, It is said that the Mormon Church (iim % . 
was prepared to offer it to the Northern Gaa/4 
Baptist Convention as a convention hall 
had the Convention decided to meet here 
this year instead of at Los Angeles as 
originally planned 
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only 40 per cent while others insist it is as much 
as 60 per cent. This means that for Salt Lake 
City, including the suburbs, with a population 
of 180,000, that there are between 70,000 and 
100,000 people in the Gentile group. Someone is 
responsible for the evangelization of these non- 
Mormon people. There is missionary work to 
be done and Baptists are justified in being here 
to do some of it. 

Roman Catholicism is strongly represented 
here and considers anyone a missionary prospect 
who does not belong to the Catholic Church. 
The Mormon Church holds a similar view. Prot- 
estants differ among themselves as to whether 
the Mormon people are to be considered a 
missionary field. Yet the fact remains that the 
organized Mormon Church is a _ proselyting 
group. One of our fine Protestant pastors asked 
an outstanding Mormon leader why his church 
continued to proselyte. He answered, “That is 
the very genius of the Mormon Church.” Even 
if Protestant churches did try to proselyte 
members from the Mormon fold (and there 
seems to be very little proselyting), no one could 
have any complaint in view of the prevailing 
Mormon attitude. 




















LEFT: Interior of the Tabernacle show- 
ing the organ and the choir loft from 
which Sunday concerts are broadcast 
each week over the radio. All tourists are 
familiar with the marvelous acoustics of 
this hall, invariably demonstrated by the 
Mormon guide who drops a pin on the 
platform desk and its falling on the desk 
is heard by people in the remote corners of 
the tabernacle 
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By contrast there are many evidences of 
prevailing good will and codperation. Salt Lake 
City has a Council of Religious Groups one of 
the purposes of which is to try to understand the 
other’s point of view. This year the President 
of the Council is Dr. Levi Edgar Young of the 
University of Utah, a grandson of Brigham 
Young and a Mormon. The writer of this article, 
a Baptist, serves as Vice President. The spirit 
of this fine group is good and the relations most 
cordial. 

Located in the east part of the city on an 
elevation is the University of Utah. From its 
campus one can get a view of the whole valley. 
East of the University is Fort Douglas, and 
back of it are the Wasatch Mountains. When 
the Northern Baptist Convention was invited 
to meetin Salt Lake City in 1939, the Univer- 
sity Board of Regents voted to place the 
University buildings, including the fine new 
auditorium, at the disposal of the Convention. 
This is said to be the first time the University 
ever took such action. Had the Convention 
come to Salt Lake City, every delegate would 
have received an unforgettable inspiration. If 
he had failed to get it from a speaker on the 


LEFT: Rev. A. W. Lyons, 

author of this article and 

pastor of this church since 
1936 


BELOW: The Immanuel 
Baptist Church in Salt 
Lake City, the largest 
Baptist church, in edifice 
and membership between 
Denver and California 
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program, all he would have had to do would be 
to gaze from the University campus at the 
mountains and the valley. 

For Baptist work this is a place hard to define 
or describe. Baptist missionary work is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the Gentile popula- 
tion. There are two self-supporting churches in 
the city, Immanuel, the down-town church, and 
Bethel in the southeast section. The Home 
Mission Society is helping to support three 
churches within the limits of the city,—Burling- 
ton in the southwest section with 85 members, 
Rio Grande on the west side with 66 members, 
and Taylor Avenue on the south side with 32 
members. In addition, the Home Mission So- 
ciety helps to maintain Baptist pastors in 
Murray and Magna, short distances from the 
city. There are‘also two small Negro Baptist 
churches in Salt Lake City, Calvary and Pilgrim, 
both of which have modest but comfortable 
buildings. 

It is impossible to measure statistically the 
results of the work of churches, but here are the 
names of a few young people who are coming 
from these Home Mission Churches. Miss 
Dorothy Nelson, a member of Taylor Avenue 
Church, a graduate of the County Hospital 
School of Nursing, is now a student in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School of Chicago. 
From the Rio Grande Church came Peter 
McPhee, now a senior in the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, and Rev. H. Allison Porter, 
now pastor of the Baptist Church in Havre, 
Montana. Mrs. Esther Maddux of the Burling- 
ton Church is a graduate of the Holy Cross 
Hospital School of Nursing here, and since her 
graduation has been supervisor of the Children’s 
Ward in the same hospital. Besides these many 
other young people are doing very effective 
work. These Home Mission churches may never 
be large, but they fill a real need and produce 
worthwhile results. 

Baptist work here has been and will continue 
to be unusually difficult because of the peculiar 
conditions which must be faced. There is no 
other field quite like it in America. No one can 
predict what the Baptist future here may be. 
Results may seem meagre and be slow in ma- 
terializing, but something more is being accom- 
plished than can be measured. To re-mould the 
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thinking and ideals of an area is an intangible 
task. 

Many people think that the progress made in 
the valley has been due in a large way to the 
non-Mormon people. Baptists have always been 
and will continue to be a minority group in the 
city. But minorities may be a wholesome in- 
fluence in any community. Some of the minority 
groups of Salt Lake City, including the Baptists, 
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have exerted a sane constructive influence out of 
all proportion to their numbers: 

“This is the place,” declared Brigham Young 
in 1847. This is also the place where Baptists 
have some work that ought to be done. It is 
likewise the place that can wear out the souls 
of Baptist preachers. Yet no one would want 
Baptists to stay away just because the issues 
are confusing and the tasks are hard. 





The Utah State Capitol in Salt Lake City 








Where Are We Going in Home Missions? 


Democracy and totalitarianism, downward trends 
in standards of living, the rise of an American 
peasantry, the future of home missions and other 
vital topics are discussed at the annual session 
of the interdenominational Home Missions Council 


ITH the single exception of 
Southern Baptists, all of the 
leading Protestant denominations 
in the United States and Canada 
are members of the Home Missions 
Council, which held its 31st annual 
meeting in Baltimore, Md., Janu- 
ary 7-10, 1939. It is a refreshing 
experience to sit in these meetings 
and to observe the frank, yet 
fraternal manner, in which dele- 
gates of many branches of the 
Christian church face mutual prob- 
lems and share experiences without 
evidence of rivalry or competition. 
One of the general topics was 
“Home Missions and _ Social 


By CARLOS M. DINSMORE 


Trends.” Dr. Arthur E. Holt of 
Chicago pointed out that democra- 
cies have a tendency to retain God 
and to neglect social responsibil- 
ities and common welfare, whereas 
totalitarian states have a tendency 
to emphasize common welfare and 
social responsibilities and to neglect 
God. He asserted that American 
democracy had been a success as 
long as Americans lived in small 
communities. The question now is 
whether democracy will work in 
the great centers of population. 
The State is rapidly becoming the 


agency to secure the things we all 
want. Are there some things in the 
worship of God without which we 
cannot have modern civilization? 
What parts of our civilization must 
the church refuse to turn over to 
the State? Will we let the State 
take over the task of the education 
of our consciences? 

One of our present day tasks is 
to better educate our people on the 
subject of the duties of citizenship. 
Some of the hot issues of today are 
not yet touched by our schools. The 
mobility of our population and the 
major movements of men and 
women in our country tend to de- 
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stroy personal responsibility either 
social, moral, or civic. Religion 
today is weak in both the top and 
the bottom strata of society. 

To many present it came as a 
shock when they learned that 
sections of our country are wit- 
nessing the beginnings of peasantry. 
Dr. Arthur H. Raper of Georgia 
described how social and economic 
conditions in the South have 
created peasant conditions of life 
for thousands of American families. 
In the South the birth rate was on 
the increase while in the North it 
was on the decrease. In 27 northern 
states the births are not equal to 
the deaths. This excess population 
has sent 314 million people from 
the South into the North. Where 
hand labor is necessary, as in many 
sections of the South, there are 
always large families. Thousands 
of families in the South never have 
a chance for a decent living and yet 
they have large families. Here are 
unlimited opportunities for home 
missions if human _ personalities 
have any real value. In some 
southern states more money is 
spent for fertilizer for impoverished 
land than is spent for ali schools. 
This problem is further aggravated 
by the fact that when these South- 
erners lose their jobs in the North, 
many of them go back to the poor 
farms of the South and aggravate 
the over-crowded conditions and 
intensify the low economic situa- 
tion. In the discussion, it was 
asserted that near peasant condi- 
tions can also be found in some 
sections of the northern states. 

The study of social trends was 
continued under the leadership of 
Miss Katherine Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor in Washing- 
ton, and Dr. W. W. Alexander, of 
the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. Miss Lenroot told 
how the government is helping 
mothers and children in the less 
favored sections of America. Dr. 


Alexander reported on what was 
being done to reéstablish rural 
families where economic conditions 
had made them dependents. He 
said the government is experi- 
menting with various types of 
codperatives and is also loaning 
money: to families to help them 
to self support. He stated that 
670,000 families are now better 
fed than ever before in their lives. 
Both speakers urged that the 
church champion this cause and 
bring pressure to bear upon Con- 
gress to adequately provide for 
these poor families. The Roman 
Catholic Church was highly praised 
for its important contributions in 
behalf of these helpless people. Dr. 
Alexander said that the poor people 
have no one to speak for them in 
Washington unless the church does it 
He urged the church to see that 
land tenure is a religious problem. 
There is a real danger that these 
neglected rural families may be 
won over to the merely emotional 
types of religion. 

In discussing “Religious Trends 
Among the Under-Privileged Peo- 
ple,” Dr. Charles H. Sears stated 
that a large percentage of the 
workers of our country are living 
under conditions that are too 
meager to make it possible for them 
to enjoy the advantages of the city 
where they live, such advantages 
as education, recreation, amuse- 
ment, and religion. Moreover, poor 
homes, insufficient food, and toolim- 
ited means for wholesome amuse- 
ment tend to increase crime. These 
submerged groups have often been 
neglected by the stronger churches. 
To them therefore, highly emo- 
tional religious organizations make 
the stronger appeal. 

Likewise, in the discussion on 
the rural situation, it was affirmed 
that one third of all American 
farmers are living under conditions 
too low for proper care of body and 
soul. Another one-third are living 
barely above this level. There is 
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great need for a better Protestant 
approach to these rural populations 
who are now overlooked. 

In the closing address on the 
subject “Whither Bound in Home 
Missions,” Dr. Holt called atten- 
tion to the changing home mission 
tasks and problems from time to 
time throughout its history. Today 
the two big problems before home 
missions are the challenge to the 
church and the challenge to democ- 
racy by the modern doctrines of 
totalitarianism. Protestantism can 
only survive in a democracy where 
the individual welfare, develop- 
ment, and rights are emphasized. 
No state built on the doctrines 


‘of John Calvin has ever become 


totalitarian. So the church must 
make clear the fundamental as- 
sumptions underlying our democ- 
racy. He urged that the church 
restudy its fundamental aims, help 
undergird democracy by the proper 
education of all of our citizens, and 
give far more attention to these 
forces which are attempting to 
undermine society and church. 
Northern Baptists took promi- 
nent parts in the sessions. Those on 
the program included Mrs. O. R. 
Judd, Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, 
Mrs. E. H. Kinney, Dr. C. H. 
Sears, Rev. J. W. Thomas, and 
Dr. Mark Rich, and Dr. G. Pitt 
Beers, elected Vice-President. 
Two days were spent in routine 
business, including reports of eight 
joint committees, respectively, on 
Indian Work, Rural Work, Promo- 
tion, New Americans, Work in 
Large Cities, Church Buildings, 
and the Christian Approach to the 
Jews. The Church Building Com- 
mittee urged a new emphasis upon 
the value of the sanctuary in 
church life and the observance of 
some Sunday each year as “Sanc- 
tuary Day” in all churches. On 
Sunday afternoon a large gathering 
of young people discussed the 
responsibility of youth today in 
making America a Christian State. 
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The Baptist World Congress at Atlanta 


July 22-28, 1939 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


NOTE.—This program is complete up to the 
time this issue of MISSIONS goes to press. 
In some instances participants are indi- 
cated as “invited” which means that 
definite acceptances have not yet been 
received. Some places still remain to be 
filled. Details of sectional conferences will 
be published in the official program dis- 
tributed at Atlanta. Additional informa- 
tion about arrangements, entertainment, 
etc., will appear in later issues.—ED. 


Coneress Text: Other foundation can no man 
lay than that which is laid, which 1s Christ Jesus. 
—I Cortntuians 3:11. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22 


2.00 p.m. First Session. Welcome and Roll Call 
(in Stadium). Chairman: President George W. 
Truett. Addresses of Welcome: (1) Dr. L. R. Sear- 











| Dr. George W. Truett, who will 
| preside at Atlanta, presided also at 
Berlin in the absence of President 
| John MacNeill. Here Dr. Truett is 
shown in puzzled mood listening to 
Berlin’s Mayor Maretzkey extend 
a hearty Nazi welcome to Baptists 











borough, Southern Baptist Convention; (2) Dr. L. K. 
Williams, National Baptist Convention; (3) Dr. G. L. 
Prince, National Baptist Convention of America; 
(4) Dr. Ellis A. Fuller, Baptists of Atlanta; (5) Dr. 
C. D. Hubert, Baptists of Georgia. Response by 
Vice-President N. J. Nordstrém, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Roll Call of the Nations. Music by combined 
Negro choirs of Atlanta. 

7.30 p.m. SECOND SESSION (in Stadium). Chairman: 
The President. Addresses of Welcome: (1) Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield, Atlanta; (2) Governor E. D. 
Rivers, Georgia; (3) U. S. Senator Walter F. George; 
(4) Dr. C. R. Stauffer, Atlanta Christian Council; 
(5) Rabbi David Marx, Atlanta Synagogue. Response 
by Lieutenant-Governor Albert Matthews, Ontario, 
Treasurer, B.W.A. 

Roll Call of the Nations (continued). Music by 
combined Negro choirs of Atlanta. 


SUNDAY, JULY 23 


10.30 a.m. Services in Atlanta churches. 

2.30 p.m. TuirD Session. President’s Address (in 
Stadium). Chairman: Vice-President, L. K. Williams, 
D.D., Chicago. Presidential Address: Dr. George W. 
Truett. 

7.30 p.m. Fourtu Session (in Stadium). Chair- 
man: President George W. Truett. Addresses by: Dr. 
Robert E. Speer; Dr. F. Townley Lord, London 
(invited); Mrs. W. J. Cox, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. 
Gordon Palmer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. L. R. Scar- 
borough. Music by combined Negro choirs of Atlanta. 


MONDAY, JULY 24 


9.30 a.m. FirrH Session (in Auditorium). Chair- 


“man: The President. (1) General Secretary’s Report 


(Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke). Discussion opened by Dr. 
C. E..Maddry, Richmond, Va. (2) Evangelism. 
Address: “‘ Evangelism as the Primary Task of the 
Church,” Rev. Charles W. Koller, D.D., Chicago, IIl. 
Brief Addresses: (a) “‘Methods Adapted to Present- 
Day Conditions,” Rev. W. C. Smalley, Secretary, 
Baptist Union of Western Canada; (b) “Personal 
Evangelism,” Rev. J. O. Hagger, Cardiff, Wales 
(invited); (c) “Evangelism and Christian Educa- 
tion,” Professor Rolvix Harlan, Richmond, Va. Dis- 
cussion opened by Dr. S. D. Ross, Detroit, Mich. 
2.30 p.m. Sectional Meetings: (a) Young People; 
(b) Foreign Missionaries and Officers of Mission 
Boards; (c) Preservation of Baptist History. 
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7.30 p.m. SrixtH Session: Pageant (in Stadium). 
Chairman: Vice-President, J. A. Packer, Sydney, 
Australia. A Pageant of Baptist History. 


TUESDAY, JULY 25 


9.30 a.M. SEVENTH Session (in Auditorium). 
Chairman: The President. (1) Report of Commission 
No. 1 (“What Baptists Can Do To Avert War and 
Promote Peace”): Principal N. J. Nordstrém, B.A., 
D.D. Discussion opened by Dr. W. S. Abernethy, 
Washington, D. C. (2) Address: “Nature of Scrip- 
tural Authority,” Principal P. W. Evans, B.A., D.D., 
London, England. Brief addresses: (a) “The Bible in 
Public Worship,” Rev. Reginald Kirby, Melbourne, 
Australia; (b) “The Bible in the School,” Prof. E. A. 
Fridell, Berkeley, Cal. (invited). (c) “The Bible in 
Family Life,” Dr. Howard Thurman, Washington, 
D. C. (invited). Discussion opened by Dr. W. R. 
White, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

2.30 p.m. Sectional Meetings: (a) Laymen; (b) 
Women. ; 

7.30 p.M. E1gutH SEssion (in Stadium). Chair- 
man: Vice-President N. J. Nordstrém, D.D. Ad- 
dress: “‘Our Heritage of Truth and Freedom,” Mrs. 
Ernest Brown, London, England. Congress Sermon: 
Professor A. T. Ohrn, M.A., B.D., of Oslo, Norway. 
Music by combined choir of Negro churches. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26 


9.30 a.m. NinTH SEssIon (in Auditorium). Chair- 
man: The President. (1) Report of Commission No. 
2 (“The Baptist Contribution to Christian Unity”’): 
Principal W. Holms Coats, M.A., Glasgow, Scotland, 
on behalf of Principal H. Wheeler Robinson, M.A., 
D.D., Oxford, England, Chairman. Discussion opened 
by Professor H. W. Tribble, Louisville, Ky. (invited). 
(2) The Church. Address: “The New Testament 
Doctrine of the Church,” President John R. Sampey, 
Louisville, Ky. Brief addresses: (a) “The Church as a 


Field,” Dr. D. J. Evans, Rochester, N. Y. (invited); 


(b) ‘The Church as a Force,” Mr. H. L. Taylor, past- 
President, Baptist Union, Great Britain and Ireland. 
(c) “The Church as a Fellowship,” Dr. H. Luckey, 
Hamburg, Germany. Discussion. 

2.30 p.m. Language Group Meetings. (a) English; 
(b) German; (c) Latin; (d) Scandinavian; (e) Slav. 

7.30 p.m. TENTH Session. Missionary Evening, 
with moving pictures (in Stadium). Chairman: Vice- 
President L. K. Williams. Addresses: ‘Look on the 
Fields,” Dr. Earle V. Pierce, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
“Negroes in the Work of Foreign Missions,” Dr. 
J. H. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa.; ““The Work of 
Southern Baptists in South America,” Dr. W. C. 
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Taylor. Moving pictures on India, the Far East and 
South America. 


THURSDAY, JULY 27 


9.30 a.m. ELEVENTH Session (in Auditorium). 
Chairman: The President. (1) Report of Commission 
No. 8 (“Findings of the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences”): Professor W. O. Carver, Louisville, Ky. 
Discussion opened by Professor E. A. Aubrey, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (2?) The Ordinances: Address: ‘The Ordi- 
nances of the Gospel,” President F. W. Patterson, 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S. Brief addresses: 
(a) “Believer’s Baptism as a Personal Experience,” 
Dr. J. A. Bacoats, Baker, La.; (b) “The Lord’s Sup- 
per as a Personal Experience,” Principal Oswald 
Tark, Tallinn, Estonia (invited); (c) “Christ sent me 
not to baptize but to preach the Gospel,” Rev. L. J. 
Boulton Smith, Wellington, New Zealand (invited). 
Discussion opened by Dr. Wallace Basset, Dallas, 
Texas (invited). 

2.30 p.M. TWELFTH SEssION: Business meeting (in 
Auditorium). Resolutions, Election of Officers, ete. 

7.30 p.M. THIRTEENTH SEssion. Young People’s 
Session (in Stadium). Chairman: Vice-President 
N. J. Nordstrém, D.D. Addresses: “‘The Best for 
Christ,” Rev. J. Cocutz, Rumania; “Young Baptists 
and Their Freedom,” Dr. C. S. Seasholes, Dayton, 
Ohio; “Youth and Church Loyalty,” Rev. Elbert 
Paul, Vancouver, B. C.; “Unfinished Business,” Dr. 
Theodore F. Adams, Richmond, Va. Music by com- 
bined choirs of Negro churches. 


FRIDAY, JULY 28 


9.30 a.M. FouRTEENTH SEssIon (in Auditorium). 
Chairman: Dr. J. B. McLaurin, representing India 
(in place of the late Vice-President B. A. Nag, 
B.W.A.). Church and Community—Some Special 
Questions: (1) “The Crown Rights of the Redeemer,” 
Rev. Lucasa Sezonov, Bucharest, Rumania; (2) 
“What Have Baptists to Say to the Communist?” 
(Speaker to be announced); (3) “The Totalitarian 
State and the Christian Faith,” Rev. M. E. Aubrey, 
C. H. London, England; (4) “Christianity and 
Democracy.” 

2.30 p.m. Afternoon reserved for recreation. 

(Norte: After such a heavy program an afternoon 
of recreation will be sorely needed.—Eb.) 

7.30 p.M. FIFTEENTH SEssiIon: Closing Session (in 
Stadium). Chairman: The President-elect. “What 
This Congress Has Accomplished,” Dr. Clifton D. 
Gray, Hon. Associate Secretary. “World Peace”— 
Speakers: Dr. S. W. Hughes, London, England, and 
others. Closing devotions: The President. 


Y 
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MUCH CAN HAPPEN IN Two DAYS 


The announced retirement of Dr. W. H. Bowler, more cuts in overhead 
expense, and a panoramic review of the world missionary program of 
Northern Baptists feature the annual mid-year meeting of the Council 
on Finance and Promotion at Chicago, IIl., January 31—February 1, 1939 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HO will take his place? Suddenly and unex- 


pectedly that question rose simultaneously in 
the minds of 80 Baptists in Chicago at the opening 
session of the Council on Finance and Promotion on 
January 31st. When they departed home on the 
following evening, it was still unanswered. 


THE RETIREMENT OF Dr. W. H. BOWLER 


What prompted the question? It was the announce- 
ment by Dr. W. H. Bowler that he wished to retire 
as Executive Secretary at the close of the Los Angeles 
Convention in June. He will then have completed 15 
years in this laborious and often thankless task. No 
one sensed that such an announcement was coming 
when he rose to make his customary report. In a 
masterly analysis of the world situation, with its 
challenge to rebuild Christian faith and morale, he 
reminded the Council of its responsibility in leading 
Northern Baptists into a missionary revival and in 
relating their promotional task to the spiritual 
awakening, which he predicted was imminent. Then 
came his announcement. Quietly, yet with deep feel- 
ing, he said that by almost three years he had al- 
ready passed the usual retiring age. Therefore at 
Los Angeles he wished to retire. 

Where is the man to take his place? A committee of 
15 people was appointed to find the right man to 
succeed him. The size of the committee and its 
representative personnel is a tribute to the impor- 
tance of Dr. Bowler’s position and the emergency 
that now confronts the denomination. 


More Cuts IN OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


At Milwaukee last May the Northern Baptist 
Convention, on recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, ordered a drastic cut of $40,000 in overhead 
promotional expense. What painful and difficult ad- 
justments this involved in retiring staff members, in 
cutting salaries for the second time, in curtailing 
services, has already been explained. (See Missions, 
October, 1938, page 491.) At Chicago the Finance 
Committee ordered an additional cut of $20,000. 
When it was discovered that this would eliminate the 


stereopticon and moving picture department and 
reduce almost to the vanishing point all every mem- 
ber canvass and stewardship promotion, even the 
Finance Committee showed that it has a heart and 
can be moved with compassion. So the Committee re- 
lented and restored $5,000 of the proposed cut. While 
this is not enough, it at least will preserve a minimum 
of these necessary departments. In two years $55,000 
has thus been saved in overhead expense. 

For nearly two hours Mr. Walter A. Staub, Fi- 
nance Committee Chairman, was under cross exami- 
nation in trying to explain and clarify the proposed 


unified budget for the fiscal year 1939-1940. It will be 


submitted to the Los Angeles Converition for adop- 
tion. Estimated income is calculated at $2,560,000. 
Since the total varies only slightly from that of the 
current year, practically no organization is allocated 
more funds. 


Wuo BENEFITS BY THE $55,000 Savinc? 


Obviously there was much disappointment. Sev- 
eral state and city secretaries implied that something 
was wrong if apparently nobody was to benefit from 
the reduction in overhead. All had assumed that the 
$55,000 saving would be a juicy pie to be cut into 
pieces and distributed all around. So they asked, 
“Who got the $55,000?” Painstakingly Mr. Staub 
explained that $25,000 was allocated to the Publica- 
tion Society, whose financial emergency compelled a 
return into the budget after several years of non- 
participation; that $16,000 represented a reduction 
in budget total; that $6,500 went to the new Council 
on Christian Education, $500 to the Ministers’ Coun- 
cil, and $3,300 to the National Council of Men. The 
small remaining balance was put into the Convention 
reserve fund. Thus the $55,000, of which everybody 
had expected a share, took wings and vanished. 


AN EVENING OF OPTIMISTIC PESSIMISM 


At the evening session Dr. Charles W. Gilkey 
delivered a remarkable address on “What a Baptist 
Missionary Program Ought to Be for the World 
Today.” Painting a dismal, pessimistic picture, he 
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predicted diminishing financial resources for all 
philanthropic causes, deplored the callous American 
indifference to suffering around the world as evi- 
denced by the meagre response to calls for the help 
of refugees, and warned of the coming leadership in 
American life by the generation that had been brought 
up in the jazz age of yesterday’s irresponsibility and 
isolation. After stressing the widening gap between 
the American mind and the missionary enterprise, 
he turned from the depths of pessimism to optimism 
and described America’s expanding interest in foreign 
affairs, the growing concern in religion among stu- 
dents as yet evidenced only as a wistful groping, and 
the rising spiritual trend in the church offsetting its 
declining statistical attendance. These three develop- 
ments must somehow be related to the missionary 
program. Using as an analogy the contrast between 
the great new bridge across San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate and the old Brooklyn Bridge, he showed how 
today’s bridges are smaller in bulk and lighter in 
weight, owing to the new tougher steel, and yet must 
carry heavier loads. So the missionary enterprise, 
in order to bridge the chasms between nations, classes 
and races, will likewise be smaller in bulk and lighter 
in weight and yet will have to carry heavier loads. 
“These are uncertain days for organized Christian- 
ity,”’ said he in conclusion. “‘ Nevertheless the great 
days of the Christian faith have always been the 
days of its small statistics.” 


A STIMULATING PANORAMA OF WORLD SERVICE 


The program included a stimulating panoramic 
review of the world service of Northern Baptists. 
On behalf of the cities, Dr. D. R. Sharpe pictured 
“the spiritual poverty of the American city as the 
outstanding fact of its life.” Rev. Stanley B. Hazzard 
emphasized the three city mission needs first urged 
by Edward Judson (son of Adoniram Judson) at the 
Judson Memorial Church in New York City: (1) 
Keep alive the down-town church; (2) proclaim the 
gospel in the language of the people; (3) supplement 
the one hour a week of Sunday school which is not 
enough for building Christian life and character. 
State Convention Secretaries R. L. Andem and 
L. W. Williamson appealed for more adequate sup- 
port of small rural churches and stressed the need 
for a strong, well-trained pastoral leadership. 
Outlining the vast service program of the Home 
Mission Society, Dr. G. Pitt Beers emphasized the 
progress in Latin America where churches and 
Sunday school rooms are far too small to accom- 
modate the crowds. He warned of a danger to 
American life and stability in that the largest in- 
creases in communist organizations in the last year 
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had come from Negroes. There is crucial need of 
lifting the level of Negro Christian leadership. 

Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, with the aid of a large 
map of North America, pointed out the places where 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society is serving. 
Familiar to all women was her analogy of the garment 
that had to be cut to the available cloth furnished by 
the churches in their gifts, and what sad and tragic 
results this entailed in reduced personnel and service. 

Speaking for the Woman’s Foreign Society, Mrs. 
Charles H. Sears emphasized the unparalleled im- 
portance of Christian missions in today’s world situa- 
tion. She told how the war in China, through the 
self-sacrificing service of missionaries and Chinese 
Christians, was giving China a new conception of 
Christianity and was opening doors and creating 
extraordinary opportunities. 

Discouraging was the impression left by Dr. F. W. 
Padelford regarding the Board of Education. Its 
income last year was only $158,000 as compared with 
$1,360,000 in 1921. What this means for Baptist 
colleges in dire financial need, for Negro schools 
which Northern Baptists are apparently deserting, 
and for tomorrow's denominational leadership, can 
be easily imagined. “If for no other reason than the 
perpetuation of its own existence,” said Dr. Padel- 
ford, “the denomination should support its schools.” 


THREE New VOICES SPEAK 


On the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York the appearance of a new singer is an- 
nounced as a début. Three men made their secretarial 
débuts at Chicago. Secretary M. Forrest Ashbrooke 
represented the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. Exhibiting half a loaf of bread, a pint of milk 
and a can of soup, he explained that this was all the 
food that a man and his wife could have twice a 
day on the average grant of $19.09 per month which 
the M. and M. Board was able to make to its 1,057 
beneficiaries. This average grant allows only $5 more 
per month for shelter and $15 per year for incidentals. 
Who can live on that? Since the Board received only 
$160,000 from churches and paid $264,000 to bene- 
ficiaries, reserve funds had to make up the balance. 

New Budget Secretary Dana M. Albaugh (suc- 
ceeding Dr. George B. Huntington) vividly portrayed 
the background of war in China, tension in Europe, 
German and Italian clamor for colonies in Africa, 
including Congo, unrest in Burma and India, and 
the world conference in Madras (see pages 140-148). 
In such a world setting, what can the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board do? With a bank debt of $201,000, rising 
costs, depletion of reserves, cuts on all fields, only two 
new missionary families when a dozen are urgently 
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needed, heroic efforts are being made to prevent the 
foreign mission work from crumbling altogether. 

Third new spokesman was Dr. Luther Wesley 
Smith of the Publication Society. In clear, keen, 
analytical fashion he explained why the Society 
needed the $25,000 allocated by the Finance Com- 
mittee (see page 155). During the long depression 
and largely because Baptist churches were patronizing 
other publishers of Sunday school publications instead 
of their own, the Society had used up more than 
$1,000,000 in reserves. Among adjustments this may 
compel the discontinuance of the Church Vaca- 
tion School Department (see page 162) and the 
Adult Social Education Department. 


No Fiowers at His FUNERAL 


This absorbing review had many moments of de- 
pression. Yet with all its discouragement there were 
high points of optimism and confidence that North- 
ern Baptists would again sense the need of bringing 
the gospel to a sick and shattered world, recognize 
their responsibility, and respond to the challenge. 
Much time was therefore spent in considering the 
Judson Fellowship. All were of one mind that where 
the spiritual aspects of the Judson Fellowship had 
been effectively presented, the response had exceeded 
all expectations. Where it had been presented solely 
for money raising, its success had been meagre. 

An incident reported by Secretary John L. Barton 
marked the climax of Judson Fellowship inspiration. 
In the drought area of North Dakota a man and his 
wife were moved to respond to the Judson Fellowship 
appeal. They had no money. Their farm was drought 
stricken and bare. Nevertheless each pledged $5 to 
enroll as Judson Fellows. A few weeks later the man 
died. His widow requested friends and relatives to 
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send no flowers for his funeral, but to contribute the 
cost of the flowers so that she might pay his pledge. 
Enough was received to pay both pledges. 


Topay AND TOMORROW 


Returning from an extended tour, Convention 
President A. J. Hudson stopped in Chicago on his 
way home to Cleveland, Ohio. Reporting his impres- 
sions he said that although he had found enthusiasm, 
he was uneasily aware of something lacking. The 
denomination needs, he urged, a return to basic mis- 
sionary motives and primary convictions. 

His plea served as a fitting introduction for the 
report of the Committee on Program for 1939-1940, 
presented by Rev. C. S. Roush. He summarized 
the present situation in its opening paragraph: 


Today’s world exhibits vast confusion in religious thinking, 
uncertainty in Christian leadership, the crumbling of old 
standards, deliberate warping of mass conscience, bank- 
ruptcy in statesmanship, chaos in international relations, 
and unparalleled frightfulness in war. It also shows un- 
exampled self-giving to new and often unworthy loyalties, 
a world-wide desire for fuller social security, an extraordi- 
nary openness to the gospel message, a growing desire 
on the part of Christians for an inclusive world fellowship. 


So the Committee proposed “The World Fellowship 
of Christ”’ as the theme for next year. It is projected 
on a basis of urgency. As always the price of Christian 
discipleship is a cross. And he who turns away from 
the Cross of Christ indirectly yet definitely allies 
himself with the new paganisms of today. “Christ is 
the one and only answer,” said Mr. Roush in con- 
clusion, “to the uncertainty, confusion, cruelty, and 
chaos in the world today.” Here, surely, is a chal- 
lenge to Baptists for the new denominational year. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


TOO MANY OF OUR CHURCH MEMBERS have only a 
Christian vocabulary instead of a Christian experi- 
ence —Charles F. Banning. 


, 
“9 


WE SHALL NOT WIN against today’s march of the 
power of darkness unless we have a better religion.— 
Norman Thomas. 


o, 
“9 


THERE ARE CHURCHES IN OUR LAND today, with 
letter perfect creeds, social prestige, and smothering 
smugness, that are on the best of terms with the 
liquor traffic—Rev. Hans S. Wold. 


You CAN ALMOST JOIN THE AVERAGE CHURCH by 
telephone and send your photograph to be baptized, 
and that’s the end of it—Rev. W. W. Ayer. 


>, 
“ 


WE CANNOT HAVE A BETTER BAPTIST CHURCH until 
we first have a true conception of what a church 
really is—Earle V. Pierce. 


>, 
“ 


THe CHRISTIAN CHURCH has suffered more from 
the inconsistency of believers than from the on- 
slaughts of enemies outside the fold—Roman 
Catholic Bishop James E. Kearney. 
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WORLD ~ MISSIONS 


A monthly digest from letters and reports of field correspondents 








Must We Close the Doors? 


The annual Bengal-Orissa Baptist Mission Conference, 
its personnel reduced from 28 missionaries in 1934 
to 17 today, faces a painful and perplexing question 


Summarized from a Report by Witt1am C. Oscoop 


HERE are only 17 missiona- 

ries left on this field, as com- 
pared with 28 in 1934. Neverthe- 
less all were present in Khargpur, 
October 21-24, 1938, at our annual 
mission conference, memorable for 
its strong inspirational program, 
for progress in codperative enter- 
prises reported, and for the cour- 
ageous facing of the problem of 
reduced support from America. 

The attitude in the correspond- 
ence from Baptist headquarters in 
New York was the same as in 
previous years, viz., “We are sorry 
the denomination has not made it 
possible to take favorable action 
on your most urgent needs. Please 
let us know how you can take an- 
other budget cut on May 1, 1939. 
We hope sometime in the future 
that the churches will permit us to 
reverse this retreat.” 

What shall we do? The churches 
in this Bengal-Orissa field face 
responsibilities 60 per cent greater 
while the gifts from the churches at 
home are barely 50 per cent of what 
they were 10 years ago. Shall we 
close the doors to new groups? 
Shall we reduce still further the 
spiritual care which we are able to 
give to the new converts? The 
answer of our faithful group of 
missionaries here is that we must 
somehow rouse both the churches 
in India and in America to a new 
self-sacrifice and devotion. 

We were delighted to have as our 
conference guest Dr. Jesse R. Wil- 
son, Pacific Coast Representative 
of the Foreign Board, who visited 


us on his way to the World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Madras. 
(NotEe:—His report of the Madras 
conference appears in this issue.— 
Ep.) He brought us three helpful 





Missionary Oddities 
Number 17 


Fast TRAVEL FOR A 
Missionary Doctor 


OW modern transporta- 
tion in China saves valu- 
able time in medical missionary 
service was recently demon- 
strated in an experience of Dr. 
H. W. Miller of the Seventh 
Day Adventist Mission Hos- 
pital in Hankow, China. Sum- 
moned to Manila, Philippine 
Islands, for a series of difficult 
goiter operations, the surgeon 
motored to Hong Kong in a 
dilapidated 1928 model au- 
tomobile and arrived 20 min- 
utes before a steamer sailed 
from Hong Kong to Manila. 

In two days at Manila he 
performed 24 operations. 

He returned to Hong Kong 
in a China Clipper plane, ar- 
riving in time to board a plane 
for Chungking and from there 
flew on to Hankow on the 
same day. 

He was absent from Hankow 
only 10 days. Before the auto- 
mobile or the airplane came to 
the Far East, such a trip would 
have involved two months. 











and inspiring messages. Devotional 
services by Miss Lillian Brueck- 
mann and Mr. J. G. Gilson, and 
worship and communion services 
by Rev. John A. Howard and Rev. 
H. C. Long led us all into a new 
appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of waiting on God and 
into a deeper, richer fellowship 
with Him and with one another. 
We devoted considerable time to 
a study of the various codperative 
enterprises with which as a mission 


‘we are related. These included the 


production of Christian grama- 
phone records, a Christian Normal 
School for Teacher Training, pro- 
duction of Christian literature in 
three languages (Bengal, Santal 
and Utkal), adult literacy cam- 
paigns, and coéperation in efforts 
to restrict and eventually prohibit 
the sale of opium. The Balasore 
Districts used over 3,200 pounds 
of opium last year. Thousands of 
addicts are being registered to un- 
dergo treatment. The expenditure 
for this drug alone represents over 
900,000 days labor in terms of the 
day wages common here. This — 
economic waste is terrific without 
counting the even greater cost in 
terms of character and health. 

In the Mass Movement Studies 
we were challenged to develop in 
the village Christian a larger sense 
of responsibility for winning others, 
particularly neighbors and _ rela- 
tives. The problem of oversight of 
new converts in those vital, early 
Christian days when instruction in 
the central truths of Christianity 
was essential was shown to be acute. 

Similar problems are confronted 
in the field of education. The Gov- 
ernment is desirous of nearly dou- 
bling the number of schools for 
the backward Santal race at pres- 
ent administered and supervised by 
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the Mission. Continued decrease 
in missionary staff and appropria- 
tions, together with decrease in 
the number of preachers, make 
entering such a door very difficult. 

Genuine and not inconsiderable 
increase in the amount of money 
being realized from Indian Chris- 
tian sources for education and 
evangelism and pastoral care has 
characterized the past decade. Yet 
that increase has not kept pace 
with the expansion of the church 
and of the consequent need for 
schools and trained leaders. The 
church at home has, meanwhile, to 
a considerable degree, deserted 
these struggling churches by in- 
creasing expenditures for a number 
of things, which in the light of 
Indian Christian poverty seem, to 
say the least, non-essentials, and 
decreasing the giving for Missions 
very heavily. 

In the midst of these problems 
we were challenged to live “on the 
line between the gifts and the 
promises of God.” Our conference 
closed with the thought that “He 
who founded the church that it 
might bear witness,” still lives and 
works in the world. 


Meeting China’s Need 
in Its Time of Peril 


Early in 1937 a ten days’ meet- 
ing of the Shaohing District As- 
sociation was held, in which lay 
training and inspirational features 
were happily blended. At that time 
it was planned to hold a similar 
meeting in January, 1938. When 
January came, however, the Shaoh- 
ing people were widely scattered 
because of fear of the Japanese 
invasion. It was not until Novem- 
ber, 1938, that it seemed wise to 
call the meeting. Then for four 
days at the beginning of November 
more than 100 delegates and vis- 
itors met at Kochiao. Back of the 
pulpit hung the motto of the 
Association, “A church that meets 
the country’s need in its hour of 


peril.” In front of the pulpit were 
paper lanterns, each one represent- 
ing one of the Beatitudes. As I 
listened to the addresses and 
caught the spirit of the meeting I 
felt that the Chinese church had 
found something that would en- 
dure despite the forces of destruc- 
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tion abroad in the land. Baptisms 
have been many during the year, 
47 being reported from the moun- 
tain district alone. Training classes 
for both men and women have 
been carried on without interrup- 
tion.—A. F. Ufford, Shaohing, 
East China. 


EEE ee 
Protestant Cooperation in Puerto Rico 


What happened at the annual meeting of the Puerto Rico 
Evangelical Association at Rio Piedras, November 24-26, 1938, 
as another indication of how Protestants are learning to work to- 
gether and are breaking down the barriers of sectarianism 


By Arron F. WEBBER 


WO significant events marked 

the recent annual meeting of 
the Puerto Rico Association of 
Evangelical Churches as something 
more than “just another meeting.” 
The first was the entrance of the 
Lutheran Churches in the Associa- 
tion. This is not, of course, the 
beginning of cooperation nor of 
close and friendly relations with 
the Puerto Rico Lutheran churches. 
For a number of years contacts 
have enriched the life of all our 
religious gatherings. It does, how- 
ever, mean a real advance in con- 
centrating our Christian forces. 





Rev. Francisco Colon, Rio Piedras 


In the second place, this As- 
sembly was the occasion of the 
installation of the student pastor 
in the University of Puerto Rico. 
Rev. Domingo Marrero now in this 
newly-created post is a product of 
the Evangelical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico and of the University of 
Puerto Rico. Ordained as a Meth- 
odist minister, Mr. Marrero has 
already given several years to the 
pastorate, four of which were spent 
in Santo Domingo. The installa- 
tion service was conducted by Rev. 
Irven Paul, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Chile, who had spent 
several weeks helping Mr. Mar- 
rero in the organization of his 
work. Mr. Paul’s visit was in 
itself a notable event. His fine 
personality and deep consecration 
made a profound impression. His 
visits were deeply appreciated. 

Newly-elected Association presi- 
dent is Rev. Francisco Colon, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Rio Piedras, and president of 
the Puerto Rico Association of the 
Baptist Churches. 

Here are encouraging indications 
that our brethren are learning to 
labor and to pray together as 
Christians, setting the example of 
the way of life we preach. Division 
is the vulnerable point of Protes- 
tantism, and it is being overcome 
by brotherhood and cooperation. 
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Vacation Church Schools 
Exceed All Records 


Last year (1938) was a record 
year for Vacation Church Schools 
in churches throughout the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, as well as in Christian 
Centers maintained by the home 
missionary organizations, and on 
foreign mission fields. The growth 
is truly astounding. The following 
table, compiled by Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Finn, of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, shows the com- 
parison for the past three years: 


1936 1987 1938 


1,900 2,346 2,788 
199 271. 453 


States in U.S. A. 
Mission Fields. . 





2,617 3,241 


In commenting on this record 
Mrs. Finn writes, ““The figures can 
not tell the complete story. It is 
impossible for statistics to measure 
the unceasing efforts of school lead- 
ers or the growth in Christian 
character in the lives of the pupils. 
Sometimes people say that they are 
not interested in statistics. We are 
interested. Each Vacation Church 
School offers an opportunity to 
change lives, to lift a community, 
to meet a new challenge of Chris- 
tian service.” 


Nine Races Represented 
in this Girls’ School 


The group of students at the. 


Burman Woman’s Bible School at 
Insein, Burma, is a most interesting 
one. Among the 30 students en- 
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rolled, nine races are represented. 
They all speak Burmese. One, a 
Lahu girl, is the first of her race to 
have passed the 7th standard. 
The girls have been helping in six 
Sunday schools in various districts, 
with an average weekly attendance 
of over 150. In writing about these 
Miss Grace A. Maine says: “How 
the little tots prize the old post 
cards! Sometimes we write Scrip- © 
ture verses on the back. One of the 
Sunday schools is in a very poor 
village and the children look very 
neglected. You can imagine that 
we were jubilant when Miss Rich 
returned one day and reported that 
35 children had taken baths and 
washed their clothes. You can be 
sure they received stars for this 
remarkable deed.” 

















It looks like a relatively small group, yet there are 72 children in the picture. This is the Vacation Church School 

conducted in the small rural community of Lincoln, by Pastor E. N. Anderson of the First Baptist Church of Lake 

Crystal, Minnesota. Total enrolment was 97 pupils with six teachers. Volunteer automobiles went out each 

morning to bring the children to the school and to take them back home in the afternoon. Several thousand miles 

were covered by the cars in this service. Represented in the enrolment were Baptist, Presbyterian, Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic families, as well as several families with no church affiliation whatever 
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Where Are the Men 
to Fill 15 Vacancies? 


URING a luncheon conversation, the Edi- 

tor and a Baptist Headquarters secretary 
turned to a discussion of personalities and to- 
gether discovered an astonishing fact, which the 
Editor decided to make public. 

In national and city organizations having 
headquarters in New York City, 15 men are 
occupying important secretarial positions, all of 
whom either are now crossing the threshold of 
65 or are on the way toward 70 years of age. 
No state convention office is included in this 
calculation. In other words, soon 15 vacancies 
will involve so extensive a change in personnel 
as to be far reaching in its influence on our 
organized denominational life. 

Where are the men to fill these positions? 
With one or two exceptions, no “‘understudies”’ 
are in the service of the boards and, in busi- 
ness vocabulary, no younger men are being 
“groomed” for these vacancies a year or two 
hence. At once some people will blame the 
boards for permitting such a critical situation to 
develop and for having no successors in sight. 
But the blame rests not on the boards, but on the 
denomination, which has never made it finan- 
cially possible for its boards to employ. “under- 
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studies.’ On the contrary, so insistent is the 
pressure from the finance committee for reduc- 
tion in overhead expense, that not one cent is 
available for the employment of a single addi- 
tional man who would eventually fill one of these 
vacancies when the time arrives. This is a short- 
sighted and dangerous policy. The announced 
retirement of Dr. W. H. Bowler (see page 157) 
brings the first intimation of what is involved 
in such a policy. 

The most serious aspect of it is that most of 
these imminent, secretarial changes will compel 
the drafting of pastors, thus creating vacancies 
in 15 pulpits precisely at a time when world un- 
rest, spiritual confusion, and a waning denom- 
inational morale require continuity of service, 
wise planning, sound guidance, steadiness of 
vision, and an unshaken faith, which is not 
possible if 15 changes in pastoral leadership 
have to be made almost simultaneously. What 
chanée has an army in battle if 15 generals are 
removed at one and the same time and no 
majors or colonels are immediately available to 
take their places? | 

This situation should cause concern to all who 
have in mind the welfare of the denomination 
and the constructive continuity of its missionary 
enterprises. 


Transmitters of Untruth 
or Constructive Critics ? 


QO) section in the address by retiring Presi- 
dent Edgar DeWitt Jones, at the Buffalo 
meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
(see Misstons, February, 1939, page 85), which 
received more than ordinary attention, was his 
virile, yet courteous, denunciation of critics of 
the Council, who showed a disregard of truth. 
Honest criticism, declared Dr. Jones, is always 
beneficial. Constructive criticism is always wel- 
comed. But it must be based on facts and not on 
misrepresentation. With reference to this he 
said: 

How careless some of the critics of the Federal 
Council are with the truth. In the realm of religion, 
where character is supposed to be foundational, and 
standards of conduct and ideals of righteousness 
should prevail, a disregard for truth is shocking. To 
libel the Federal Council as “communistic,”’ “left- 
ist,” or “ultra-radical,” would be mildly amusing, if 
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it were not for the fact that this slander is accepted as 
truth by the uninformed or the misinformed. More 
than once I have seen the statement that as Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, I was taking my orders 
from Moscow. It is a silly falsehood. Who could 
imagine the capital of the Soviet Republics having 
anything to do with a Christian minister? 


On the very day that Dr. Jones spoke, the latest 
example of this type of criticism was reported 
from Washington, D. C., where a professor 
testified before the Dies Committee that ‘“‘the 
Federal Council meddled incessantly in political 
affairs and sponsored radical ideas.” 

There is honest difference of opinion among 
Baptists, and among other denominations, con- 
cerning affiliations with the Federal Council. 
Periodically the question comes to the Northern 
Baptist Convention for reconsideration. Such 
divergence of view must be recognized. In any 
democracy, it is the solemn responsibility and 
the sacred duty of the majority to respect and 
preserve the rights of the minority that dis- 
agrees with it. But to propagate untruths, even 
unknowingly, or to misrepresent facts is in- 
excusable, unethical, and un-Christian. 

At Rochester Theological Seminary, a former 
teacher of elocution was fond of telling the 
students, “There is nothing so eloquent as a 
fact.”” He might have added that there is noth- 
ing so damaging as a fact, when it is not a fact. 


If Negro Were Substituted for Jew, 
Would This Resolution Be Passed? 


OUTHERN Baptists, like all other Christian 
denominations, have been rightly disturbed 
over the violent anti-Semitism in Europe. At the 
annual meeting of one of their State Conven- 
tions the following was unanimously adopted: 


Wuereas this Baptist State Convention, repre- 
senting a membership of 481,000, has learned with 
surprise and indignation of the inhuman, intolerant, 
and brutal treatment which is being accorded the 
Jews in Germany today; and 

WHEREAS such treatment is a denial of ideals of 
decency, of justice and of Christianity, has no proper 
place in our modern civilization, and to permit it to 
continue is to revert to the darkest hours in the 
history of humanity; therefore, 

Be It Resotven, that we as a convention respect- 
fully petition the Secretary of State of the United 
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States to take urgent measures to voice the earnest 
protest of the American people against atrocities; and 
Be It Resouven, that we urge upon the Public 
Relations Committee of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention that they do all in their power to promote 
action by the Government of the United States. 


Suppose the words “Negroes in America” 
were substituted for the words “Jews in Ger- 
many” in the resolution, would any Baptist 
Convention, North or South, “learn with sur- 
prise and indignation of the inhuman, intolerant, 
and brutal treatment which is being accorded 
the Negroes in America today?” Certainly the 
political injustice, economic exploitation, social 
ostracism, and racial discrimination, in both the 
North and the South, constitute ‘“‘a denial of 
ideals of decency and justice and Christianity” 
and should have “‘no proper place in our modern 
civilization.” 

Perhaps the attention being given by the 
Christian people of America to the unhappy 
plight of the Jew may serve to focus a little 
more consideration of the race prejudice that 
exists on their own doorsteps. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ The National Broadcasting Company recently 
announced that it will no longer broadcast programs 
that advertise light wines or beer. Heretofore it has 
rejected only whiskey and other distilled liquor adver- 
tising. Now all alcoholic beverages are to be excluded. 
President Lennox R. Lohr of the Broadcasting Com- 
pany, who addressed the Federal Council of Churches 
at its 30th anniversary celebration in Buffalo (see 
Missions, February, 1939, page 84), ought to 
receive an avalanche of letters from all over the 
United States in commendation of this new policy. 
Millions of homes in America, equipped with radios 
and supplied with children, can now tune in with 
grateful assurance that alcohol will not be forced into 
their attention. It is bad enough to have newspapers 
and magazines saturated with liquor advertising. 
Its elimination from the radio after five years of the 
delusion of repeal is one of the most encouraging signs 
of our times. 


@ According to The Armaments Year Book of the 
League of Nations, armament expenditures through- 
out the world in 1938 reached the staggering total of 
$16,000,000,000. Never before in one year has so 
colossal a sum been spent in preparation for war. 
Two emotions ought to be aroused when contemplat- 
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ing that appalling fact. We should be terrified over 
the potential destructiveness. We should be haunted 
to our graves by qualms of conscience over what 
such an immense sum could accomplish for human 
betterment, slum clearance, education, hospitaliza- 
tion, maternity care, church buildings, sanitation, 
unemployment relief, and the support of all the agen- 
cies, missionary, philanthropic, benevolent, social, 
that contribute to world understanding and good 
will. When the Psalmist wrote that man was little 
lower than angels, he was wrong. He never envisaged 
today’s armament expenditures. For here is evidence 
of man’s supreme and sublime stupidity. 


@ Among many intimations that the United States 
may be on the threshold of spiritual awakening, is the 
increasing reading of devotional literature. One of the 
most popular of current devotional booklets, fre- 
quently advertised in Missrons, recently attained a 
monthly sale exceeding 1,000,000 copies. All over the 
land men and women are reading such booklets at 
home or are carrying them in their pockets for read- 
ing on trains and buses. They furnish daily stimula- 
tion for the spiritual life, help their readers build 
inner serenity and outer calm, and establish quiet 
confidence in the guiding presence of God as they 
seek to adjust themselves to the realities of life today. 
Last June the Northern Baptist Convention entered 
this field by publishing its own devotional booklet. 
Entitled The Secret Place, it has been so widely cir- 
culated that the Publication Society has now been 
asked to issue it as one of its major publications. 
Backed by the publishing and distributing facilities 
of the Society, a still wider circulation as well as a 
continued improvement in quality are assured. An- 
nouncements appear on pages 169 and 173. 


@ The longest, long-distance telephone line in the 
world was recently opened for service on a commer- 
cial basis. Officials in Washington were able to con- 
verse distinctly over a radio-telephone connection 
with officials in Australia. Their voices were carried 
over a distance of 11,000 miles. This is the last link in 
trans-oceanic telephone communication. From any 
telephone in the United States a person may now 
converse with another person anywhere throughout 
the world, where telephone facilities exist. Once more 
the cynic would comment that all this inter-communi- 
cation and trans-oceanic speaking has been made 
possible at precisely a time in world history when 
nobody seems to have anything really significant to 
say. The radio and the telephone can be powerful 
agencies in the development of world understanding 
and friendship. But when used for propaganda, for 
inciting ill will, or for the promotion of selfish nation- 
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alism, how easily they can degenerate into instru- 
ments of international suspicion and hatred. 


@ More than 30 years ago Dr. Howard B. Grose 
wrote a book on immigration. He called it The In- 
coming Millions. Times have surely changed, for to- 
day its title would be most inaccurate. Immigration 
has fallen to a mere fraction of what it was then. 
Moreover, the number arriving is only one third of 
what may legally enter. Last year 53,610 immigrants 
came to our shores, whereas 153,774 could have been 
legally admitted under the quota system. Six coun- 
tries, Albania, Greece, Rumania, Syria, Turkey and 
the Philippine Islands filled their quotas. Only 41% 
of Germany’s allocated total came from Germany. 
Other countries were in between these two extremes. 
Thus one of the great home mission fields of the pre- 
war decades, the “incoming” millions, no longer 
exists. A much larger field has taken its place. We 
need to Christianize the children and the grandchil- 
dren of the immigrants of other years. Many of them 
are victims of rackets and all kinds of subversive and 
un-Christian influences in American life. Times have 
changed but the home mission task is still here. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 59 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMP 


INCE Naziism came to power in Germany a new 

name has crept into the vocabulary of penology. 

It is CoNCENTRATION Camp. Everybody knows that 

it means a huge prison camp, surrounded by a barbed 

wire fence, inside which are confined political 
offenders, communists and Jews. 

Now comes the news, as reported in The New York 
Times, that drunken automobile drivers in Germany 
are hereafter to be sent to concentration camps. 
Under this new regulation the first offender was 
sentenced late in January. Having driven 40 miles 
per hour while intoxicated, having failed to obey 
traffic signals, and having almost hit another car, 
he is now in a concentration camp to think it over. 

Here in America we deplore the concentration 
camp and abhor its barbaric punishment. Yet for the 
man who insists that he can safely drive a car after 
having indulged in liquor, only a concentration camp 
can provide the drastic remedy necessary to rid him 
of his delusion. 

Occasionally totalitarianism does something that 
even democracy might imitate. 
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War and the Christian, by 
Canon C. E. Raven of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, is a remark- 
able treatise on pacificism, by a 
man who served in the World War, 
is now a pacifist and maintains 
that “from the Christian stand- 
point there is really no serious 
answer to the pacifist argument.” 
And he reaches that conclusion 
after an exhaustive analysis of the 
argument that war is sometimes 
the less of two evils and is there- 
fore compatible with Christian dis- 
cipleship. This is one of the finest, 
soundest, most objective and il- 
luminating discussions of the prob- 
lem of war and Christianity’s rela- 
tion to it that has appeared in the 
constantly growing literature on 
this tremendous theme. He holds 
that his own denomination, the 
Church of England, “is the most 
militarist of British denominations, 
except perhaps the Baptists.”’ He 
predicts that Christendom will 
eventually have to grapple with 
another historic schism, not on 
theology or ecclesiology, but on 
pacifism, on the decision of the 
church about war as “the acid test 
of the Church’s sincerity and fit- 
ness to survive.”’ Now and then 
books appear that are indispensa- 
ble for preachers and for leaders of 
men’s or young people’s discussion 
groups. This book belongs in that 
class. Every pastor should read it. 
(Macmillan; 186 pages; $1.75.) 


Recent Literature and Reli- 
gion, by JoHN ROTHWELL SLATER, 
by the author’s definition, attempts 
“to show by many examples how 
recent fiction, drama and poetry in 
a skeptical age still reflect moods of 
faith in God and man. The author 
believes that “contemporary litera- 





THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcement by Publishers 


ture is not predominantly pagan.” 
He does not identify as religious 
only those writers who use familiar 
religious phraseology. He terms as 
religious those who try to under- 
stand and interpret the needs, 
longings and conflicts of man and 
who believe that such needs must 
be met by a spirit that can direct 
man. Most literature does not de- 
fine God, but rather feels after a 


Cosmic Force. Religious novels‘ 


and dramas are being sought after 
by crowds who are not church- 
goers. Such demand “testifies to 
man’s ineradicable craving for a 
life above the senses.” This is a 
valuable book for those who desire 
to know the religious pulse of our 
contemporary world. (Harper & 
Brothers; 237 pages; $2.00.) 


Contemporary Continental 
Theology, by WALTER MARSHALL 
Horton, is a veritable guidebook 
for those who wish to explore seg- 
ments of Christian thought on the 
Continent of Europe, segments 
which “threaten to become unduly 
strange and foreign’’ to those who 


And Ye 
Visited Me 


By RUSSELL L. DICKs 


A source book for ministers in work 
with the sick. Actual records of what 
was said in sickrooms, and the au- 
thor’s comments are set in parallel 
columns. There is no other book so 
helpful in showing the pitfalls and 
secrets of success in ministering to 


the sick. 


When You Call 
on the Sick 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


A superb handbook for members of 
visiting committees, etc., which tells 
simply what to do and what to avoid. 
$.50 

HARPER & BROTHERS 


$2.50 
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live in alien thought worlds. But 
this book turns out to _ be 
more interesting than a theological 
““Baedeker.”’ It also combines the 
element of a modern travel book in 
which is seen the author’s reaction 
of approval or disapproval of what 
he sees. It is an extensive journey 
to report within the scope of 246 
pages, but it is travelled with con- 
summate skill. We are taken 


- through the “long-delayed Renais- 


sance and Reformation” of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. We are 
shown the Roman Catholic Church 
returning “‘from her long period of 
exile and disfavor . . . clothed 
with new authority.”” We are 
plunged into European Protes- 
tanism,—“‘now in a state of crisis 
—hanging between death and re- 
covery.” Then we see the tensions 
of Central Europe reflected in the 
Scandinavian, Dutch and French 
theologies. In Germany especially, 
the author has performed an 
admirable service in untangling 
the various threads of thought 
which have been so confusedly in- 
tertwined for many of us. And we 
are shown how our theological con- 
temporaries on the Continent “‘live 
under apocalyptic skies.’ But for 
many, this book will increase the 
suspicion that much ‘theology is 
more of a reflection of national and 
social events than we realize. 
Harper & Brothers; 246 pages; $2. 


The Household of Faith, by 
ArtHuR Emerson Harris, con- 
sists of a series of 15 chapters 
related to three areas of religious 
interest to the Christian believer, 
his faith, his church and his per- 
sonal life. The subjects discussed 
include the authority of the Bible, 
the person of Christ, the evangel 
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A Biography of 


GEORGE W. 
TRUETT 
By P. W. James 


Here is the fascinating story of 
one of the most effective and 
best beloved ministers in mod- 
ern times. President of the 
Baptist World Alliance, Dr. 
Truett’s outstanding ability and 
leadership have won him world 
wide recognition. Of vital inter- 
est toevery Baptist minister and 


layman. $2.50 
MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 








of grace, the survival of personality 
after death, the expressional life of 
the church and the return of Christ. 
Clear and discriminating inter- 
pretation characterize the sections 
given to the essential teachings of 
the Christian faith. Others provide 
practical guidance in the problems 
connected with the progress of the 
church and the experience of the 
individual. (Revell; 232 pages; $2.) 


Pastoral Psychiatry, by JoHN 
SUTHERLAND BONNELL, is a trea- 
tise on the cure of souls, by one 
of the international preachers and 
personalities brought to New York 
by the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church to fill its pulpit. It is the 
man in this case that makes the 
book worthy of attention. Begin- 
ning with a sketch of his father, a 
hospital superintendent of firm 
faith in religion’s power to help in 
mental cases, the author tells 
frankly of his personal experiences 
as a pastor gifted with sympathetic 
dealing with people in trouble and 
danger of life-shipwreck. That 
he meets with success does not 
imply that he would advise young 
ministers generally to consider a 
similar type of ministry. Psychi- 
atry in the pastorate is a rare thing, 
as are the men of large enough 
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Every Pastor, church officer, superintendent, teacher, 
parent and lay worker needs Baptist Leader. Five or 
more to one address, $1.00 a year (25 cents a quarter). 

Single subscriptions, "$1. 20 a year; 10 cents a copy. Form 
a membership club in your church, 
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heart and understanding to prac- 
tice it. This ample volume is 
outspoken and readable. A cure of 
souls is the preacher’s aim in this 
as in all phases of his work. His 
treatment of fear as a dominant 
factor in religion is especially note- 
worthy. One thing the author does 
unintentionally in this book. He 
reveals his own character, which 
inspires the necessary confidence. 
Whether this type of pastorate is 
of permanent value, time will de- 
cide. Meanwhile there is no ques- 
tion as to the keen perception, 
breadth of knowledge, tact, warm 
human interest, and courage re- 
quired in the pastor who aspires to 
this healing réle. (Harpers: 237 
pages; $2.50.) 


Peter, The Man Jesus Made, 
by HittyerR HAWTHORNE STRATON, 
new pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Detroit, is a worthy con- 
tribution to the bibliography of 
the great apostle. With enthusiasm 
and vividness he pictures the win- 
some, human personality and the 
strong, courageous leader. He finds 
a surprising amount of New Testa- 
ment material with a bearing upon 
Peter’s development and career. 
One is led to reflect that apart 
from those scenes in the gospels 
in which Peter is either mentioned 
or else undeniably present, there is 
little left of the records of Jesus’ 
life and ministry. The Biblical 
material is interpreted conserva- 
tively, yet with scholarliness and 
sound good sense. “We do not find 
Peter,” writes the author, “‘em- 
ploying prophecy in the literalistic 
sense of some modern Bible stu- 
dents who find the automobile, 
airplane, and radio foretold in 
Scripture.” The book frankly deals 
with the claims of the Catholic 
Church regarding Peter and the 
papacy and does so in a fine spirit 
of appreciation of Rome’s real con- 
tribution to Christendom. The 
introduction is by A. K. deBlois. 
(Zondervan; 147 pages; $1.00.) 
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THROUGH THE BIBLE 


A GLORIOUS NEW BOOK FOR 
ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 


The complete story of the 
Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation, vividly set 

in simple, easy to 
understand language by a 
fascinating story teller, and 
pictured with the liveliest 
illustrations ever put in a 
Bible story book. This is a 
book that lets the Bible 
tell its own story, avoids 
doctrinal discussion an 
implants in the mind of 
the child a clear and ac- 
curate picture of the Scrip- 
tures. Includes an out- 
standing introductory ar- 
ticle, How the Bible Came 
to Us. 

ope 

SUPERBLY ILLUS- 


TRATED IN COLOR 
AND HALFTONE 


Available at your bookseller or from the publisher 


WM. COLLINS SONS & C0. “° "New york 





by Theodore Wilson-Wilson 


Thirty-two full page plates 
in striking colors by C. E. 
and mat ase at | bring the 
story o printed page to 
vigorous glowing life and 
the thirty-five photographic 
plates by Ayto showing re- 
productions of Biblical 
antiquities and scenes in 
the Holy lands are an 
- ngyaniene —_—eee to 
understanding 
of the Bible. Also many 
line drawings, maps, etc. 
Strongly bound in cloth 
with picture map end- 
papers and color jacket. 


Page size 834 x 64 in. 
4° 
602 PAGES — 
236 STORIES 
Only 
$ 2-00 





China Marches Toward the 
Cross, by Eart Cressy, is an in- 
forming booklet of 80 pages by a 
Baptist missionary who has been 
an eye witness of much of the 


destruction, devastation, suffering, 
and relief work in China since 
Japan began the undeclared war 
nearly two years ago. Against the 
background of what many ob- 
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servers believe is the greatest 
single disaster that has ever fallen 
upon one nation, Dr. Cressy writes 
confidently about the missionary 
movement in China, how Chris- 
tian missions are surviving the 
storm, relieving suffering, main- 
taining morale and are preparing 
for the new day of opportunity 
that Dr. Cressy feels is certain to 
come. The foreword says it is a 
“pamphlet of the hour.” The de- 
scription is certainly applicable. 
(Friendship Press; 25 cents.) 


Hearts’ Aglow, or PorEMS AND 
Stories By LEepErs, is a little book, 
artistically bound, that has a 


* peculiar heart touch and compas- 


sionate appeal. The lepers reveal 
literary and soul gifts of no ordi- 
nary character. They live in a 
world remote and are affected 
little by the tumult around them. 
Our missions have not lacked in 
ministry to them. (American Mis- 
sion to Lepers; 127 pages; $1.25.) 
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EACH WITH HIS OWN BRUSH—Contemporary Christian Art in 


Asia and Africa. By DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING, Author of Marks of a World Christian, Heritage of Beauty, etc. 


A book of great beauty printed by offset lithography on excellent paper and bound in substantial 
cloth. The sixty-five paintings and carvings which it reproduces provide a fascinating introduction to 
the way in which each race is enriching with its own characteristic artistic genius the church universal. 


WOMEN AND THE WAY 


Cloth $1.50 














By MARGARET H. BROWN, Missionary in China 


An exciting short novel based on the destruction 
of Shanghai by the Japanese. The story follows 
the adventures of a young farmer who runs 
away from his rural environment to seek his 
future in the great city. Just as luck seems to be 
turning in his favor, the war breaks out and he 
and his family are caught by the bombing. How 
the missionaries help out in this emergency is one 
of the best parts of the story. Although a book of 
fiction it is absolutely authentic as the author 
was an eye witness of the incidents on which the 
story is founded. Cloth $1.00 





A symposium, each chapter by an outstanding 
Christian leader in her own country. Prologue by 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek; epilogue by Muriel 
Lester. 


A book about the importance of Christianity in 
the lives of the women of the world. This volume 
was prepared by the Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions as the cul- 
mination of their work of many years in prepar- 
ing books about the women of the world. Printed 
on superior paper. End papers by C. LeRoy 
Baldredge. Chapter decorations by Ursala 
Heinhold. Cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents 


Published by FRIENDSHIP PRESS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Copies may be ordered from any Baptist Book Store. 
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Yet We Can Hope, by Lex A. 
HoweE, Jr., with subtitle, 4 Mes- 
sage to a Disheartened World, is not 
easy of classification, as it brings 
together a number of related parts. 
It is characterized somewhat by 
an extreme of statement, a type of 
exaggeration too common. Never- 
theless the book has many interest- 
ing points in its analysis of today’s 
world. Facing the facts as Mr. 
Howe sees then, it is easier to be a 
pessimist than an optimist, yet 
the indomitable spirit of man per- 
sists in saying, “we can hope.” 
(Judson Press; 164 pages; $1.50.) 


Books Received 


Each with His Own Brush, by D. J. 
Femina, Friendship Press, $1.50. 
Soudan’s Second Sunup, by DEsMonD 

W. Birtincer, Elgin Press, $2.00. 

Heaven Knows, by Marcarer H. 
Brown, Friendship Press, $1.00. 

Highways to Happiness, by ALFRED 
Grant Wa ron, Harpers, $.75. 

Highways and Hedges, by Wit1i1aAM 
Wistar Hamiton, Broadman Press, 
$1.00. 

Toward a Literate World, by Franx C. 
Lausacu, Columbia University 
Press, $1.75. 

Women and the Way, a Symposium, 
Friendship Press, $1.00. 

The Story of Chung Mei, by CHARLEs 
R. SHEPHERD, Judson Press, $2.00. 

St. Paul, by ArtHur Darsy Nock, 
Harpers, $2.00. 

Biology and Christian Belief, by W. 
OsBorNE GREENWOOD, Macmillan, 
$1.75. 

The Rebirth of Venkata Reddi, by Prar. 
Dorr Lonatey, Judson Press, $2.50. 

Inspired Youth, by OttvE M. Jonzs, 
Harpers, $2.00. 

Congo Journey, by H. L. Hemmens, 
Carey Press, London, $.75. 

It Will Be Daybreak Soon, by Arcut- 
BALD Rut ence, Revell, $1.25. 

The Great Succession, by Ernest A. 
Payne, Carey Press, London, $.50. 

World Community, by W1tu1AM Paton, 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Stories of Hymns for Creative Living, by 
Cuartes Artuur Boyrp, Judson 
Press, $2.00. 

And Ye Visited Me, by Russetx L. 
Dicks, Harpers, $2.50. 
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A STUDY IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The story of an interview with a medical missionary at home on 
furlough from China who for 15 years spent his summer vacations 
at his own expense in touring remote isolated sections of his 
field in order to measure the features of the aboriginal tribes 


By HOWARD B. GROSE 


Norte.—In this issue the monthly contribution by 
the Editor Emeritus, because of its unusual char- 
acter, takes the form of a feature article.—Eb. 


HROUGH the courtesy of a Providence pastor, 

it was recently my good fortune to have an ex- 
tended interview with Dr. W. R. Morse, medical 
missionary at home on furlough from the remote 
West China field. The pastor felt with me that the 
character and extent of Dr. Morse’s researches in 
Chinese anthropology ought to be widely known. 

One of the most modest and self-effacing of men, 
Dr. Morse recognized the value of the proposed pub- 
licity, and frankly answered my questions. His 
measurement work in anthropology, done at his 
own vacation time and expense, to avoid any pos- 
sible charge of using missionary money, is unique. 
It has added to the sum of human knowledge, be- 
sides winning him an honored place among anthro- 
pologists. As a medical missionary of evangelistic 
spirit, and director of the College of Medicine and 
Dentistry of West China University, his record and 
influence have been of the highest. The recognition 
of his remarkable factual work by Harvard Univer- 
sity is a merited reward for long and difficult service. 
I found in Dr. Morse a true, human missionary and 
friend. My narrative is written in the form of an 
interview with question and answer. 

Question. I understand, Dr. Morse, that as a medi- 
cal missionary you have made a specialty of anthro- 
pology. How did you become interested in this? 

Dr. Morse. This work, in which I have been en- 
gaged for over 15 years in my vacations, seems to 
some people not strictly missionary. Nevertheless, I 
think it vital. I went into it for reasons which epit- 
omize my whole mission experience. I love people, 
just humans. I want to help them because of Christ’s 
command—the Great Command, Go ye... . 

Q. Of course, that accounts for your response to 
your call as a medical and evangelistic missionary. 
But where does anthropology come in? 

Dr. M. From the purely professional side my work 
as a medical missionary has been surgery and anat- 
omy. I also have a hobby, physical anthropology, or 


the measurements and observations on the external 
parts of the body. Anthropology is a distinct help to 
a missionary. It is not as essential to a surgeon as 
anatomy is, but it gives a more intimate knowledge 
of anatomy and psychology. Comparatively few mis- 
sionaries have shown the ability to evaluate ac- 
curately the strengths and weaknesses of the people 
to whom they go. 

Q. Then you advocate the study of anthropology 
in the theological ‘seminaries? 

Dr. M. Assuredly. No matter how superb a knowl- 
edge a missionary may have of his own religion and 
culture, if his knowledge of the physical characteris- 
tics of the people to whom he goes is too meagre, he 
will not achieve his goal as well, quickly, or wisely. 
I would say that zeal has characterized our mission- 
aries, but that accurate knowledge of the peoples has 
been little until after it was acquired on the field. 
That is a great weakness. I was not even advised in 
my reading about China or the Chinese when I was 
sent out by the Canadian Board. My prejudices 
were absurdly formed on wrong data. I considered 
the Chinese as inferior to ourselves in every regard. 
Other young missionaries were just the same. Our 
ignorance was profound, and some of it quite un- 
necessary if not wicked. The work I am doing in the 
anatomy and operating room, and in the field in 
anthropology, directly, acutely, and closely corre- 
lates with the evangelistic side of missions. It leads 
me and my students to more correct physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual values. 

Q. What brings you to Harvard Uniwersity? 

Dr. M. What I am working on at Harvard is a 
schedule of physical, anthropological measurements 
on some 3050 people. For 15 years I have been using 
my vacations only and my own money (except one 
grant from Harvard) to make expeditions into the 
borderlands of Szechwan Province. The Chinese en- 
rolled as students were measured when physical 
health examinations were given at the University 
but these remote people were never measured. So I 
have measured and observed Chinese, Tibetans, 
Noso (Lolo) both white and black bones, Chiang, 
Gia Roug, Shi Fan, BoLo Tsi, Chwan, Miao, TaHwa 
Miao. Eight are aboriginal ethnic groups. 
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Q. Were these trips dangerous? 

Dr. M. Sometimes, but more from floods, storms, 
and bad roads than from hostile people. In my trips 
I have crossed eight mountain passes, at an altitude 
of approximately 15,000 feet and one of 16,700 feet. 
I have been with bandits, and had varied experi- 
ences medical and otherwise. I carried the Gospel 
and medicine. While doubtless sometimes in peril, I 
never experienced actual hostility. 

Q. What are now the conditions in Szechwan 
(West China), chosen as the headquarters of the 
Republic driven from Nanking? 

Dr. M. Szechwan with her 50,000,000 population 
has several millions of aborigines, whom the Chinese 
have driven into the mountain fastnesses. Most of 
these people live at about 10,000 feet above sea 
level. Their life is cruel and hard. They are poor and 
hardy mountaineers,—the Scots of China. They 
hate the Chinese and the Chinese hate them. Today 
the Chinese are being driven west by the Japanese 
just as the Chinese drove the aborigines. It is an- 
other move of Chinese into the rich plains of 
Szechwan. Such movements have been going on 
since about 300 B.c. To meet this emergency, at the 
Union University we are making an investment in 
brains—training men in the medical sciences in a 
religious atmosphere. Since the war with Japan be- 
gan and students came to Szechwan, we enrolled 
nearly 300 medical and dental students, training 
them for China’s present supreme emergency. They 
are being trained to heal. 

Q. What is the nature of your work at Harvard? 

Dr. M. The present plan is to publish two vol- 
umes, one on the general anthropology of the Chi- 
nese, and the other on the non-Chinese tribes. These 
volumes are in collaboration with Dr. Bowles who 
also did anthropological work in West China. The 
scientific statistical analysis of the data and group 
comparisons will be a technical treatise, but the con- 
clusions will be understandable by all who care to 
read them. In brief it is a comparison—a detailed 
estimate of physical traits—of the Asiatic groups 
with each other and all other Asiatic as well as many 
American and European groups. 

Q. What advantage has this been to you? 

Dr. M. It has made me more tolerant, humble, 
considerate, reduced my racial prejudices and con- 
ceit to a minimum, broadened my viewpoint and 
made me more human. I learned to appreciate a man 
because he was a man regardless of skin-color, hair- 
form, head-shape, etc. In brief, I was educated. I 
became more missionary in spirit and more eager to 
save souls. My teaching the students has given me 
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viewpoints on which to attack Chinese contempt for 
aborigines and all non-Chinese, by showing them 
how many similarities there were between non-Chi- 
nese and Chinese. I could see the results in the stu- 
dents I took with me. It was a marvelous sight. 

Q. You have no doubt then of the special value of 
anthropological study? 

Dr. M.T believe it is an aid to knowing his people. 
With this knowledge the missionary is equipped. 
Without it he is handicapped. People must be ap- 
proached through their physical needs as well as 
through the spirit. Anthropology made me under- 
stand better the sacredness of personality so basic in 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Q. What effect did this work of measurement have 
upon the Chinese and other Asiatics? 

Dr. M. Pronounced. It raised their self-respect, 
minimized their inferiority complexes, and gave 
them norms of comparison. It made them more re- 
sponsive to the evangelistic appeal. 

Q. As you review your expeditions and research 
experiences, then, you are convinced of its value and 
benefit to all concerned? 

Dr. M. 1 certainly am. This study has given me an 
intimate knowledge of and contact with diverse 
peoples, and taught me that racial superiority has no 
basis. It is a prejudice which the missionary should 
be foremost to eradicate. As I see it, education, cul- 
ture, citizenship, life’s training, may be likened to a 
bird whose wings are science and religion; with both 
wings functioning together there is a beautiful 
righteous cooperation and correlation; seriously in- 
jure either wing and the bird cannot fly. 

Q. In summarizing, what relation has anthropol- 
ogy to missions, would you say? 

Dr. M. The medical scientist strives to discover 
the truths of life in human beings of all races and 
climes. Heredity, environment, education, all are es- 
sential to intelligent treatment of body and soul ail- 
ments. To understand a human personality one 
must know his anatomy and anthropology. All that 
is worth while in life centers about personality. In 
my own field in West China I have tried adequately 
and practically to train young people on whom will 
fall the leadership of the mass of the Chinese. For 
the rest, I believe that a suitably prepared mission- 
ary should be well trained in all subjects necessary 
to understand the strangers with whom he is to live. 
This means that anthropology and primitive reli- 
gions should form a part of the missionary curricu- 
lum. Such study would at least create tolerant atti- 
tude and lessen race prejudice. Pope rightly says: 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
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The Silver Deller: Speaks! 


Money talks and says many things, as suggested in 
this imaginary speech by an American silver dollar 


STARTED my career many 

years ago, fresh from my birth 
in the mint. Then I was clean, 
bright, and pretty. I was used 
especially as a present to some 
child. People wanted to use me for 
nice purposes. Eventually I fell to 
more common uses. 

Sometimes I blushed when I was 
hurried out of a pay envelope and 
across a whiskey counter. I would 
have felt much happier in a grocery 
store. In facing some uses, had I 
the power, I would have run and 
hidden away. I was never so happy 
as when in useful circulation, 
bringing clothing to the naked, 
food to the hungry, or roses to 
some tired, fearsome soul. Some- 
times I felt like 30 cents when care- 
lessly used. Again, I felt like more 
than a dollar when I was delivering 
unusual value. 

Once a preacher bought gas 
with me which took him to homes 
on errands fraught with blessing. 
In one home he presented the 
claims of Christ so well that a 
whole family declared for Christ 
and became pillars in the House of 
God. 

An unforgettable experience oc- 
curred when I was the initial means 
in a Christian mission in Africa, in 
the conversion of a whole tribe to 
decency and Christian discipleship. 

I loved best of all to be in church. 
Those who brought me there were 
likely to have clean pockets and 
honorable uses for me. Indeed, 
there I had my greatest sense of 
value because only the highest 
purposes for me were ever dis- 
cussed. Yet, I seldom got to church. 
And although very welcome there, 
I never tarried there long. I was 
always cordially received by those 
to whom the church gave me, as 
though long and anxiously awaited. 


By Raymonp W. Cooper 


After a long life, my honest testi- 
mony is that if I had frequented 
the House of God more, and un- 
necessary or harmful places less, 
the people of this world would be 
more like Jesus today. 

But now I’m worn and old, 
awaiting transformation at the 
King’s Mint. My prayerful hope is 
that I might become a silver 
candlestick in the new world and 


shine forever in the presence of the: - 


Maker of Precious Metals and 
those who knew how to use me. 


A Temperance Parade 
in Mexico 


When the Mexican Government 
designated November 20th (“The 
Day of the Revolution,” referring 
to the revolution which broke away 
from the Diaz régime) as a time 
for special emphasis on temper- 
ance, as well as for a big celebration 
parade, all schools codperated in 
the observance. 

Colegio Howard, our Baptist 
School in Puebla, was very glad to 
coéperate, especially in the cause 
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of temperance, and so prepared a 
program. We had been gathering 
material for some time and were 
fortunate in securing some specially 
interesting dialogues and a short 
drama from the woman who leads 
the temperance campaign in Puerto 
Rico. A young man, member of our 
Berean Sunday School Class, also 
a medical student in the state uni- 
versity, gave a most enlightening 
talk on the effects of alcoholic 
drinks on both body and spirit. 
After the program our pastor con- 
gratulated us heartily on its worth. 
We had advertised the program 
well and had a good attendance. 
For weeks the pupils and teach- 
ers had been drilling for the big 
parade, in which all were to wear 
uniforms and perform exercises 
while marching. Our pupils looked 
very attractive in their white uni- 
forms trimmed with green. A 
drummer from the barracks pre- 
ceded the two older pupils, who 
carried our beautiful flag. Besides 
the schools, all government em- 
ployees, factory hands, and even 
clerks marched in formation. 
After the parade, came rehears- 
als for the closing graduation exer- 
cises. The Home Economics De- 
partment had a most successful 
evening, in which six girls were 
graduated in cutting and sewing. 





Basketball at Colegio Howard in Puebla, Mexico 
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Sustained regular giving plus the 
Judson Fellowship will open the 
gate 


Each girl cut and basted together a 
garment for a person in the audi- 
ence, during the two-hour program. 
When they presented these, fitted 
on the different people for whom 
they were made, enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted them. On the follow- 
ing evening the Primary School 
presented a short drama and an 
attractive cantata. 

We needed help in advertising 
the school during December and 
January—vacation months—so de- 
cided to appeal to the graduates of 
former years. We sent out cards 
and verbal invitations to as many 
graduates as possible and were sur- 
prised at the number who re- 
sponded to the invitation and 
the enthusiasm with which they 
greeted one another and organized 
their alumni association. They are 
already at work, presenting the 
merits of Colegio Howard to the 
public.—Mabel V. Young, Puebla, 
Mexico. 


Church Preparedness 


If you have not already done so, 
be sure that before the end of April 
you have signed a pledge covering 





your gift to local church and mis- 
sionary budgets for the year ahead. 

A new fiscal year for our denom- 
ination begins on May Ist, and the 
church which can in advance ob- 
tain pledges covering all its finan- 
cial requirements for the year is a 
stabilized church. Nothing is more 
important to the long range plan- 
ning of church work than unremit- 
ting attention here. 

Adequate pledge preparedness 
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means that the work of the church 
is adequately financed and there 
will be no deficits at the end of the 
year. All bills will be paid regu- 
larly, including the pastor’s salary. 
The church property will be kept 
in repair and a carefully planned 
budget will make provision for new 
equipment should it be needed. 
Attendance at church services will 
be better because more people are 
interested. 





He Will Not Sigh Again 


An important announcement about the neat issue of 
The Secret Place 


By LuTHER WESLEY SMITH 


HE 12-year-old boy in a Bap- 

tist family put down the devo- 
tional booklet read at the family 
altar each morning. It had been his 
turn to read. He had read the 
meditation for the day and the 
printed prayer. Closing the booklet 
by his plate he sighed, half to him- 
self and half aloud: ‘Whatever 
that means!” 

The criticism of many booklets 
of daily devotions is that they are 
over the heads of the children— 
yes, sometimes too abstruse even for 
adults. That will not be your criti- 
cism of the next issue of The Secret 
Place. Nor will the 12-year boy sigh 
again. For the first time, from 
among all the devotionals printed, 
you will discover that here is a 
booklet. prepared with everyone in 
the family in mind—adults, youth, 
children. Its vital, helpful thoughts 
and pictorial analogies and illustra- 
tions will make it as appealing to 
adults as to youth. It will be writ- 
ten by a carefully selected repre- 
sentative group of Northern Bap- 
tist pastors and edited by Mrs. 
Jean Beaven Abernethy. 

Denominational leaders are rightly 
concerned to help you build the 
foundations of Christian family 
life. In order to put behind this 





official Northern Baptist devo- 
tional the service and publicity of 
our own denominational publishing 
house, the General Council has re- 
quested the American Baptist 
Publication Society to publish and 
distribute this devotional, begin- 
ning with the forthcoming issue. 
The Society is happy to accept this 
request as a mandate for service. 

The trim size of the booklet will 
be increased. The price will be kept 
so low that there will be no profit 
in it for anyone; but also so low 
that every church can expect every 
family to procure it for use at the 
family altar. Sample copies of the 
April-May-June issue will be avail- 
able March Ist on request. 

Pastors are urged without delay 
to appoint some person to order 
and push the distribution of this 
official Northern Baptist devo- 
tional among our families. The 
National Council on Woman’s 
Work, through Miss Janet S. 
McKay, Secretary, suggests that 
in each church the Chairman 
of the Devotional Committee of 
the Woman’s Union be the respon- 
sible person named. She further 
suggests that in each church the 
President of the Woman’s Union 
present this matter in March. 

A praying family soon becomes 
a missionary-minded family. 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE: SEAS 


Iu the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











Worthy Contemporaries 


INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 
oN Baptist Mission FIELDS IN THE Far EAST 


HRIST has come to the wom- 
anhood of the Orient. Through 
Him Eastern women are finding 
freedom to discover talents, to 
develop abilities, to prepare them- 
selves for lives of usefulness and 
service in all types of professions. 
Increasingly are coming to rest on 
them the responsibilities of leader- 
ship in the Christian enterprises 
among their people. Now, perhaps 
more than ever, they are in need 
of the prayers and support of 
Northern Baptist women, who 
have helped open to them this life 
more abundant. 


Land of Heroism and Tragedy 


About 25 years ago Sister Hap- 
piness in South China was left a 
widow with two little girls. An 
uncle, who was a preacher in a 
country chapel, persuaded her to 
enter the Bible Women’s Training 
School at Swatow. She put the lit- 
tle girls in a mission school, com- 
pleted her course and graduated. 
Ever since that time Mrs. Wong 
has served as Bible woman and 
teacher. 

Her two daughters went to Foo- 
chow for their high school and col- 
lege work. In 1929 when the Kwong 
Yit Girls’ School, Meihsien, was 
facing a crisis because of unsettled 
political conditions in China, Miss 
Stella Wong, the older sister, be- 
came principal. The first Hakka 
girl to graduate from college, she 
gave invaluable service to her own 
people at a time when it was most 
needed. In 1932 Miss Wong was 
granted a Barbour Scholarship at 
the University of Michigan. Her 


younger sister, Lillian Wong, was 
able to take over the principalship. 
During one term all three, the 
mother and her two daughters, 
were working for the school. 
Because Stella Wong was ur- 
gently needed by her Alma Mater, 
Lillian was continued as principal. 


To prepare herself further, she 


took an extra year of study at 
Yenching University in 1936. She 
is now putting to use these courses, 
by adding equipment to the school 
at the least possible expense. She 
has made about 500 microscopic 
slides in addition to mountings of 
a heron, a pheasant, and other zo- 
ological specimens necessary for 
class-room work. With the help of 
her splendid leadership the Kwong 
Yit School has been registered with 
the Government. In the midst 
of war, Miss Wong is training 
young women in ways which will 
reconstruct and uplift the life of 
China. 





Miss Lillian Wong, principal of 
Kwong Yit Girls’ School 


Under the terrific stress of war- 
time conditions, when funds are 
desperately needed for emergen- 
cies, for relief of war sufferers, the 
School is facing a financial crisis. 
To meet Government require- 
ments and keep the standard high, 
certain additional expenditures must 
be made. Although Miss Wong 
receives only $220 a year for her 
services, yet the School is unable 
to include that amount in its pres- 
ent budget. More lucrative posi- 


‘ tions are open to this fine young 


Christian leader, but she wants to 
remain in mission work among her 
people. She must not be lost to the 
work. 


A Tower of Strength 


Esther Y. Sing is well known 
and greatly beloved by American 
women, as well as Chinese. She 
had been out of the University of 
Shanghai only half a year, when 
she was thrust into practical con- 
trol of Riverside Academy by the 
evacuation of all missionaries from 
Ningpo. That year, 1927, she had 
enough problems to last a lifetime 
—a cholera epidemic, anti-foreign 
propaganda, and the occupation 
of part of the school by communist 
soldiers. 

In 1936 Miss Sing came to the 
United States to study at Crozer 
Theological Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. After 
completing the courses, she has- 
tened back to China. When she 
arrived in Shanghai, August 25, 
1937, that city had already suffered 
war for two weeks and was in a 
very chaotic condition. She was 
unable to get through to Ningpo. 
Two weeks later she received word 
that the main building of Riverside 
Academy had been totally de- 
stroyed by fire through accidental 
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Mrs. Bina Biswas, of Midnapore 
Mission School, with her children 


causes. Despite this terrible loss 
Miss Sing gathered together her 
corps of teachers and opened school 
two weeks later with a student 
enrolment of 128. The full schedule 
of school was carried on, under all 
kinds of adjustments and make- 
shifts, until Ningpo was bombed. 
Then with a nucleus of 30 students 
and several teachers she moved 
the school to her country home in 
the tiny village of Ting’ O. 

Now Miss Sing writes from 
Ningpo: “After much deliberation 
we decided to open the main school 
for the fall term, but keep the 
branch school in the country.. The 
enrolment is larger than expected, 
151 in the city and 25 in the coun- 
try.” 

Under her ingenious direction, 
the few walls of the burned build- 
ing left standing are supporting 
straw roofs, giving space for dormi- 
tory and class rooms. One of her mis- 
sionary co-workers reports: “Miss 
Sing has been a tower of strength 
during these days of strain, and by 
her cheerfulness and poise has been 
a steadying force to all near her, 
including the missionaries.” 


A Need in West China 


West China is feeling repercus- 
sions of the turmoil and distress 
near the coast. Dr. Gladys Chu, 
outstanding Chinese Christian, has 
joined the staff of the Suifu Hos- 
pital for Women. The Chinese 


Government now requires a mini- 
mum of two doctors on the staff, 
one of them always to be at the 
hospital. The request is reasonable, 
but Dr. Emilie Bretthauer had 
much difficulty finding some one to 
fill the qualifications. Dr. Chu is 
making herself indispensable, but 
an additional salary of $375 a year 
may prove more than the hospital 
budget can carry. She must not be 
lost to the work. 


A Widow of India 

“There are Christian women of 
outstanding ability throughout In- 
dia today, working side by side 
with other national leaders as col- 





Dr. Helen Dwe, who will 
travel through the Karen field 


lege professors, teachers, doctors 
and. legislators.”’ ‘Thus reads Mov- 
ing Millions. 

The only Girls’ High School 
among 2,750,000 people in Bengal, 
India, the Midnapore Mission 
School, is a very important institu- 
tion. For some time Miss Ruth 
Daniels, missionary in charge, had 
been looking for a headmistress 
with all the qualifications necessary 
for such Christian leadership. In 
Mrs. Bina Biswas she has now 
found a wonderful co-worker. 
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Mrs. Biswas is a widow with two 
little daughters. After her third 
year in college, she had married 
the son of a remarkable preacher. 
Five years later her husband died. 
Not long after Mrs. Biswas de- 
cided to finish her college course 
and take teacher training. Even 
though her studies and the care of 
her little family often taxed her 
strength, she finished her courses 
with honor credits. 

She is an earnest Christian, 
really spiritual and prayerful, a 
good executive with a good sense of 
judgment. Besides having charge of 
the Boarding girls and teaching 


- several classes, she is helping in 


many ways. Recently she said to 
Miss Daniels: “I thank God I 
did not go to Chittagong.” She 
had been offered a post there for a 
salary 40 rupees per month higher. 
Miss Daniels replied at once: “I 
have been thanking God every day 
since you came for just that.” 

The rapid growth of the School 
in the last months has been another 
joy. The high-caste Bengali popu- 
lation of the town have confidence 
and trust in the institution and 
gladly send their daughters. The 
High School Department alone 
has increased 25 students over last 
year. Mrs. Biswas is very much 
needed as co-worker and Chris- 
tian leader. Her salary of $500 
must be raised in order for Miss 
Daniels to retain her valuable 
services. She must not be lost to the 
work. 


Woman Doctors in Burma 


Dr. Ma Ah Ma, first Burmese 
missionary doctor of Northern 
Baptist women, is on the staff of 
the Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hos- 
pital, Moulmein. She is teacher 
and adviser in the Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, which is making a large 
contribution to Burma’s rural prob- 
lem by sending workers into that 
field. Besides the regular hospital 

(Continued on 3rd cover) 
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TIDINGS 





After the Kodiak Fire 


Once there was an orphanage—then came a fire— 
now there are four children’s homes at Kodiak 





The “Potato Patch,” with the new cottages, at Kodiak 


S THE sparks are carried out 
by the blaze and start new 
fires, so from the conflagration of 
the Golden Anniversary building 
and the insurance money received, 
four cottages have been built in 
Kodiak, Alaska. 

First came the choice of location. 
Because Woody Island, where the 
Orphanage has been located, is in- 
accessible to mail, supplies, help, 
and any community life, a tract of 
land was purchased just across the 
bay. The “Potato Patch” is a little 





The family on the Ouzinkie dock 


By Auice W. S. Brimson 


more than two miles from the town 
of Kodiak. It borders the ocean, 
but includes as well two fresh water 
lakes, and a spring on the hillside 
furnishes an excellent water sup- 
ply. 

On this ground, located on a hill 
so that they are seen from a long 
distance by boats approaching the 
harbor of Kodiak, stand three 
white frame cottages with green 
trim and green roofs. They are 
placed far enough apart so that if 
another fire ever comes, it is hoped 
that all of the houses may not go! 

The first cottage carries the 
name of McWhinnie in memory of 
the devotion of the New England 
women, who first adopted the 


Kodiak project and have stood by — 


it for 48 years. It was largely in the 
east that little boys and girls 
bought planks and shingles to erect 
the first orphanage building. The 


old dilapidated house still standing : % 


on Woody Island and a refuge to 
girls after the fire, was named for a 
Boston woman—Winch Cottage. 





The building which burned was the 
New England gift to the Society 
for its 50th birthday. Through the 
years no one loved Kodiak more 
dearly or worked for it more ear- 
nestly than Mrs. McWhinnie; it is 
fitting that the Receiving Cottage 
should bear her name. Her son 
writes: 

“My mother’s work in connec- 


" tion with the Orphanage in Alaska 


is very fresh in my mind, for I used 
to accompany her often as she 
visited the various churches to 
speak on this subject. Upon my 
father’s death in 1892, my mother 
was made superintendent of the 
Alaska Work—an office in the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, which she held for 
several years. In 1909 she made a 
trip to Alaska and spent a summer 
at the Orphanage on Wood Island. 
It was a source of great pleasure to 
her to visit the institution for 
which she had worked so faithfully, 
and which was very dear to her 
heart. She passed away in the 
autumn of 1917 in Spokane, Wash- 
ington.” 

In the McWhinnie cottage is the 
Minnesota Infirmary where any 
sick children are brought and 





Happy faces at Kodiak 
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where wounds are bound up. To 
some the inscription will always 
bring thoughts of a reverent com- 
munion service of Minnesota wom- 
en, from whose fellowship offer- 
ing part of the funds came. A 
missionary nurse, May Halstenrud, 
is housemother here, doing triple 
duty—nurse, secretary to answer 
all White Cross boxes and letters, 
and mother of Mike, George, and 
Ewan Yosheda, Helen and Elsie 
Carlson, Alma Hoblet and David 
Anderson. 

The largest cottage is named in 
loving memory of Rhandena Gil- 
man Ayer. Here Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain live with their own 
two daughters, a missionary helper, 
and nine children. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has charge of the homes, hav- 
ing the farming project as his spe- 
cial work. He is loved by the boys 
as well as his fellow-workers. In the 
basement is a fine large play room 
for the children. Ayer house boasts 
of a piano. 

The third cottage, set a little 
way back, is in charge of Miss 
Helen Knight with Miss Hazel 
Fossum as missionary helper. Her 
family include: Fred and Patsy 
Sullivan, Edward, Frank, and Mil- 
ton Pagano, Raymond and Eleanor 
Neckeferoff, Annie Pavloff, Nola 
Fure, Edward Sandstrom and June 
Sandstrom. 

The children love their homes. 
Already the workers report a dif- 
ference in their attitude. Instead of 
an institutional dining-room, the 
children sit down as a family, with 
the rare opportunity to learn, 
which comes from such family 
intercourse. 

There is also a fourth cottage, 12 
miles away in the little town of 
Ouzinkie on a separate island 
which is administered by the gov- 
ernment as a part of Kodiak. This 
is the Abbie Gunn Baker cottage, 
furnished by the women of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in loving memory of 
a great Baptist seer of Washington. 





Here Miss Ruth Newbold as house- 
mother and Miss Lola: Lewis as 
missionary helper are starting a 
Christian center for all the children 
of the town. In the basement is a 
play room. Here are story hours 
and hand work times after school. 
On the second floor a study room 
has been prepared for use as a 
chapel as well—all furnished for 
children of Ouzinkie by Indiana 
women in memory of Myrtie Huck- 
leberry. Sunday school is held here 
and during the week, children’s 
meetings, so the little family of nine 
are centers to bring Christ to a 





Rev. and Mrs. Chamberlain, May 
Halstenrud and Helen Knight 


whole community. The children 
here are Margaret, Effie, and Con- 
rad Rasmussen, Ernest, Hubert, 
and Emil Vinberg, Ben Rice, Alec 
Gregoroff and Mory Totomoff. 
This is not all of our Kodiak 
Baptist Mission. The hub of it all 
is in Kodiak town, where Rev. and 
Mrs. Clarence Riley are establish- 
ing a church. Their Sunday school 
is so well attended that until a new 
building is secured they cannot ac- 
commodate the children from the 
“Potato Patch.” Mr. Riley writes: 
“We are looking forward in the 
near future to our first baptismal 
service. There are already four 
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candidates for baptism and we 
hope that a great spiritual revival 
has only begun.” So the conse- 
crated lives of Baptist missionaries 
are starting the fires of God in 
other lives in the far north land of 
Kodiak. 


The Last American Frontier 


Alaska is truly the last American 
frontier. Kodiak itself, one of the 
oldest settlements in Alaska, is in- 
deed a frontier town. The sur- 
rounding country is settled for 
only a few miles along the shore. 
The interior of the island is rugged 
and wild, inhabited largely by the 
notorious Kodiak bear. The native 
people for the most part are a mix- 
ture of Aleut Indians and Russians, 
with a sprinkling of Scandinavian 
and other nationalities. In many 
instances the home life has been 
one of neglect. Some cases are a re- 
sult of physical suffering caused by 
the lack of medical care and severe 
conditions, but many wrecked homes 
are the result of strong drink. I be- 
lieve that liquor and the lack of 
parental responsibility are the 
greatest scourges upon this com- 
munity. The country needs Chris- 
tianity. 

With our expansion, we have 
room for a few more children in our 
homes, and in the near future we 
expect to increase our numbers. 
It is not difficult to find enough 
needy ones, for we are receiving 
many applications for admission. 
The problem is to choose the most 
needy. One woman from Kenai 
would like to place nine children 
from her community with us. She 
writes in part as follows: “There 
are several children here, mostly 
breeds, that need to be in homes. 
Their parents are, for the most 
part, habitual drunkards, as well as 
immoral. We want to get these 
children away from this awful 
influence. These poor children 
haven’t a chance to be anything, 

(Continued on 3rd cover) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 27—The Apostles at Pentecost 


2. 


11. 
13. 


15. 
17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22, 
24, 
25, 
26. 


. “and with... 


Across 
“* , . . when the day of Pente- 
cost was fully come.” 
other words 
did he testify.” 


. Capital of Norway. 
. “And your feet ... 


with the 
preparation of the gospel of 
peace.” 

Used by the early Christians. 

Protective covering made by 
animals. 


“and ... is the way.” 

“T will shew... in heaven 
above.” 

“Silver... gold have I 


none.” 
“I know them, and they 
follow...” 
Northwestern state. 
Austrian river; rise (anag.). 
Abraham’s old home. 
Weight of Korea. 


27. 
30. 


33. 
35. 
37. 
39. 
40. 


42, 
43, 
45. 
46. 


48. 
50. 


53. 
55. 


56. 
Our Text from Acts is 2, 4, 17, 


and... in the earth be- 

neath.” 

“they . . . all with one accord 
in one place.” 

British India. 

“or thrust through witha. . .” 

“a feast of . . . things.” 

“none of his steps shall . . .’ 

“a notable miracle hath 
been...” 

“which God did . . . him.” 

“and it filled all . . . house.” 

Keystone State. 

“they were not... to re- 
sist.” 

Adam named her. 

Two disciples who were on 
their way to... 
“Who made theea. . 
judge over us?” 
“And he (Matthias) was num- 

bered with the eleven .. .” 
Canadian province. 
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“and,..., I am with you 
always.” 19, 27, 30, 40, 42, 43, and 55. 
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10. 
12, 
14, 
16. 


18. 
20. 
23. 
28. 


29. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


36. 


38. 
41, 
44, 





. Fabulous bird; 


. “give seed to the... 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
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Down 
reversed, a 
Jewish measure (Hzek. 45:14). 


. Dog of tropical America. 

. Midday rest. 

. Town in Massachusetts. 

. Feminine name. 

. “the king’s merchants received 


the linen . . . at a price.” 
(pl.) 
. “sue thee at the .. .” 


, and 
bread to the eater.” (pl.) 

Acts cowardly. 

Worker in plastic art. 

Strange. 

“this Jesus hath God... 
up.” 

Greek letter. 

Another Greek letter. 

Proposed language. 

“they went up. . 
room.” 

“put my hook in thy . ...” 

Wife of Jacob and mother of 
Joseph. 

“ ,.. any man will do his 
will.” 

Bibcock. 34. Pastoral poem. 

“And the Lord added . . . the 
church daily such as should 
be saved.” 

“Forasin... 

Low tide. 

“ ,.. as many as the Lord 


our God shall call.” 


. an upper 


all die.” 


5. “but I will not with ink and 


. write unto thee.” 
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46. Jesus rode on one. 
47. “And ... the lamp of God 
went out.” 





49. Bitter vetch. 51. Mother. 


52. Under officer. 


54. “forhewasnumbered with .. .” 
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NATIONAL GOALS 
For 1938-39 


Each year the National Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work makes 
up a list of National Goals. For 
1938-1939 this is as follows: 


25 States on the Honor Roll. in 
State Objectives 
240 Associations on the Honor Roll 
in Association Objectives 
1,200 Local Societies on the Honor 
Roll in Local Objectives 
5,000 New subscriptions to Missions 
10% Increase on all other items of 
work mentioned in annual re- 
ports for 1937-1938 


It may be surprising to learn 
that in past years it has been ab- 
solutely impossible to ascertain 
whether or not these goals have 
been reached. The National Wom- 
an’s Committee feels sure that 
progress along all these lines is 
being made and that many State, 
Association and Local Societies 
have attained the necessary points 
to enable them to qualify, but it 
does not know that this is the case. 
Do you ask why? 

Last year’s blanks, for instance, 
show a total of 6,330 churches. Of 
this number only 4,130 sent in 
reports. This is approximately 65% 
—less than %% of the number of 
churches. How can an accurate 
appraisal of our work be made 
with such incomplete information? 

Very soon now the report blanks 
for this year will be sent out. Will 
you not remember that if you—and 
you—and you—fail to return these 
blanks the record of the year will 
again be incomplete? If each and 
every local President does her part 





promptly; if each and every Asso- 
ciation continues the good work; 
if each and every State officer is 
faithful to her trust—then, and 
then only, will it be possible for 
the National Committee on Wom- 
an’s Work to obtain a complete 
picture of the year. Do take this 
task seriously, all officers, even 
though you may think that blanks 
are a nuisance. There is no other 
way in which the information re- 
quested on them can be obtained. 


+ + + 


As the end of the fiscal year ap- 
proaches our thoughts turn to the 
final openings of Gift Boxes. It is 
fitting that these love gifts should 
be dedicated to the Master’s serv- 
ice in some special way, and so 
two programs have been prepared 
for use when the boxes are opened 
—“Every Good Gift,” by Mrs. 
W. J. Armstrong of Rhode Island, 
and “The Bridge of Love,” by 
Mrs. C. L. Bromley of Illinois. 
Both these programs are simple 
and easily presented. 


* + 4 


The new “Bell” Gift Boxes are 
expected to be ready for distribu- 
tion at the time when the old ones 
are opened. It is a good idea to list 
the names of those who take them, 
so that these women may receive a 
personal notice of the date of the 
next opening. 


& & & 


How often we hear this remark, 
“Oh, I do wish we could get more 
women to come to our missionary 
meetings!” Balaam indulged in 
some of the same kind of wishful 
thinking when he longed to die the 
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death of the righteous, but history 
does not record that he himself did 
anything to bring this about. What 
would be the result if those who 
express this desire for a larger at- 
tendance should do a little per- 
sonal work among the women of 
their church, in place of merely 
wishing for better things? 


& + + 


Tentative plans for women’s 
meetings to be held in connection 
with the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Los Angeles include a 
mass meeting, probably on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 21st; a general 
conference on methods; a State 
Presidents’ conference; and a ban- 
quet. More definite information 
will be given next month. 


& & & 


A very important matter which 
is not always given sufficient at- 
tention is the selection of special 
music for missionary meetings. It 
is strange how frequently singers 
mistake the nature of the program 
and weaken it by inappropriate 
songs. Missionary meetings are re- 
ligious services, and the music 
should be of like nature. Love 
songs, popular and so-called “cute” 
songs are absolutely unsuitable 
and never should be allowed in 
these meetings. What might be 
called nature songs are in the 
doubtful class and should be sung 
only when containing a real reli- 
gious sentiment. Be discriminating 
in the selection of music of other 
lands, choosing only the better 
type of national songs. It would 
seem wise to request that the 
Program Committee be consulted 
in the selection of special music. 


& %& & 

The denomination has sustained 

a great loss in the passing of Mrs. 
Frank L. Wilkins, a former Pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society. She was 
very active in the support of our 
Northern Baptist missionary work. 
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MISSIONARY. EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorxLpD WIDE GUILD 


@ March, 1939 


THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 
THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 




















The Youth Seminar in New York City 


Y ATTENDANCE at the Baptist Youth Seminar, held in New 
York City, December 27-31, 1938, was an experience without 
parallel in my Christian ministry. Carefully selected from the New Eng- 
land States, New York State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia, 73 young people (ages 20-25) met a group of denominational lead- 
ers during morning, afternoon and evening sessions for the consideration 
of the denominational program and the asking of questions concerning 
that program in all of its phases. The superb intelligence of this group of 
young people was most striking. They were serious-minded, earnest, very 
desirous of knowing facts, and eager to identify themselves with the pro- 
gram of the denomination. About one-half of these young people were 
either in or out of college. 

One afternoon was devoted to a guided educational tour of our Baptist 
work of almost every kind carried on in the city of New York. Points of 
interest visited included the Riverside Church, Negro housing enter- 
prises, Christian Centers, Mariners’ Temple, Chinatown, etc. For the 
adults a red-letter experience was the voluntary expression of conviction 
from the young people themselves on the last morning, indicating what 
the conference had meant to them, and these statements were nothing 
short of revolutionary. These young people are pledged and willing to go 
back to their churches and set fires of a new enthusiasm and earnestness 
within those churches. 

It is my conviction that similar Youth Seminars should be set up in 
various centers in order to bring to the coming generations the challenge 
of our important denominational work. Steps are already being con- 
sidered to this end. 

In all my ministry, pastoral and secretarial, I have never had an ex- 
perience so full of uplift and promise as this Youth Seminar. May there 
be many more!—William A. Hill. 


Notre.—See also Miss Elsie P. Kappen’s appraisal of the Youth Seminar 
on page 184.—Ep. 





It Is Time for Reports and that you have been inspired to 
wider activity. The points which 
express this are descriptive of the 


advance and do not have value in 


For the attention of Missionary 
Education and Missionary 


Reading Secretaries 


The reports, which you are to 
prepare soon, will be a thermome- 
ter by which we judge the health of 
the various churches, associations, 
and states. The most important 
thing is that you have grown in 
knowledge in the field of missions 





themselves alone. Through the re- 
ports you are given opportunity to 
tell Baptists that you are interested 
in the work of the Kingdom and 
that you are endeavoring to be- 
come more valuable participants in 
that work. 

In a short time the report blanks 





will be sent out. They will be modi- 
fied slightly. We hope that you will 
prepare them with a smile and a 
sense of satisfaction and achieve- 
ment. Here are a few suggestions 
for those who are interested in get- 
ting ready early for the reports: 

1. Stress missionary education 
activities. In this way you will 
acquire your certificate without the 
necessity of stressing points. 

2. When you prepare the record 
add all the figures, whether the 
report is complete or not. 

3. Be sure to send your reports 
to the proper person not later than 
the date that is set. We hope in 
this way to be able to get word 
back to you more promptly regard- 
ing winners of awards and certifi- 
cates. 

4. Every local church that has 
had a mission study class, a reading 
program, some one at an assembly, 
missions presented in the Sunday- 
school, a program on missions, or a 
play, or pageant, or debate, has 
something to report. Obtain a copy 
of ‘‘Missionary Education Stand- 
ards” from your State Secretary of 
Missionary Education, if you need 
help in determining the way to re- 
port your achievements. 

5. A program on the Judson Fel- 
lowship will be given the credit of a 
special project this year because of 
its timeliness and the value of such 
a program to the whole missionary 
enterprise of the church.—Dorothy 
A, Stevens. 


Projects 
To churches working on success- 
ful projects this year: We would be 
happy to receive a summary of the 
aim and purpose with which you 
set out, and when you have com- 
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pleted the project the summary of 
the findings and outcomes. If you 
did not set up your work in a way 
to answer the above suggestions, 
write us a story of what you have 
been trying to accomplish in your 
special activity which you have 
called a project. 


Posters 


We have received some very fine 
posters which were used to keep 
track of records in the Reading 
Program. If you have posters or 
charts prepared in connection with 
the Reading Program or with some 
other phase of the Missionary Edu- 
cation program, we shall be glad to 
have you send them to us not later 
than May 1. Some of the best 
charts and posters will be exhibited 
at the Los Angeles Convention if 
enough participate in this plan. 


Next Year’s Topics 


The April issue of Missions will 
include information on the mis- 
sionary themes and the titles of the 
study texts for use during 1939- 
1940. 


New Missionary Books 


The Story of Chung Mei, by 
CuArRLES R. SHEPHERD, has just 
come from the press and merits the 
reading of all Baptist folk. This is a 
distinct contribution to current 
missionary literature. From chap- 
ter to chapter one impelling ques- 
tion arises: Why are there not more 
such homes for Chinese boys and 
for boys of other races who live in 
our midst? Also, why do Christian 
people neglect the Christian nur- 
ture and training of the boys of 
their own firesides? Here is an ac- 
complished enterprise for Chinese 
boys, carved out of the impossible. 
This is a Judson Press book of 264 
pages and sells for $2 per copy. 

The Rebirth of Venkata 
Reddi, by Peart Dorr LONGLEY. 
This is a gripping novel of family 
and social life in the India of today, 
written by the author of Oil Lamps 


Infted, a Baptist missionary in 
India for 30 years. The purpose of 
this book is not to entertain only 
for the incidents in the story are 
founded upon fact and personal 
observation. The announced pur- 
pose of the author is to present the 
atmosphere of Indian life and re- 
veal the character and personality 
of the Indian people. This is a 
Judson Press book of 350 pages, 
beautifully printed, and it sells for 
$2.50. 

Eastward: The Story of Ado- 
niram Judson, by Stacy R. War- 
BURTON, appears in a limited paper 
edition, printed especially for the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. This authentic story of 
Adoniram Judson, originally pub- 
lished by the Round Table Press, is 
now made available for $1 per copy 
in this new edition, identical in 
every way with the original, except 
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cover and binding. This new edi- 
tion at a limited price makes it 
possible that thousands of people 
can own the book and particularly 
during this period of emphasis on 
the Judson Fellowship. 


Learning for Life 


A program of adult elective 
courses has been published in a 31- 
page pamphlet containing a bibli- 
ography for guided-study for use 
in young adult and older adult 
groups. The material is listed under 
six topics: The Bible in Life, Chris- 
tian Faith and Experience, Chris- 
tian Family Life, The Church and 
Its World Mission, Social Rela- 
tions, and Leadership Education. 
The price of the pamphlet is 10 
cents, and may be secured from the 
book stores of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, or the De- 
partment of Missionary Education. 








ROYAL AMBASSADORS 














New Royal Ambassador Chapters 


CHAPTER 





Floyd L. Carr 
Charles H. Ellis 


CHURCH 
Immanuel Baptist 
First Baptist 
Central Baptist 


City 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


Roger Williams Harmony Baptist Sand Fork, W. Va. 
Marcus Whitman Union Park Spokane, Wash. 
Roger Williams Beulah Baptist Willimansett, Mass. 
Judson Raymond Chapel Chicago, IIl. 
Judson First Baptist Nashua, N. H. 


Francis H. Rose 
Philip J. Curtis 
Adoniram Judson 
Wilfred T. Grenfell 
John Howard 
Judson 

David Livingstone 
Frank R. Venable 
William Carey 
Adoniram Judson 


Moffat First Baptist 
Marguerite Eldredge West Bridgewater 
Judson First Baptist 





Central Baptist 
First Baptist 
First Baptist 
Memorial Baptist 
First Baptist 
First Baptist 
First Baptist 
Bethel Baptist 
First Baptist 
Quindaro Baptist 


Norwich, Conn. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
El Centro, Calif. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Litchfield, Ill. 
DuBois, Pa. 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Sykesville, Pa. 
Oxford, Kans. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Fulton, N. Y. 

W. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
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An Inquiry about Movies 


In order to provide information 
in answer to inquiries, the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education 
would be glad to receive informa- 
tion about R. A. movies from R. A. 
camps in Northern Baptist Con- 
vention State areas. We would like 
to compile a list of such R. A. 
movies. 


Eagle Books 
Written especially for Boys and Girls 


The Friendship Press of New 
York City has published recently, 
brief biographical stories under the 
title “True Stories of Real Peo- 
ple.” There are 16 separate pam- 
phlets, which sell for 10 cents each. 
The titles are as follows: 


1. If Only I Had a Ship (John Wil- 
liams) 
2. Roll On, Wagon Wheels! (Robert 
Moffat) 
3. In Convict Cells (Mathilda Wrede) 
4. The Man Who Disappeared (Sundar 
Singh) 
. My Friends the Cannibals (John 
Holmes) 
6. Unarmed Among Outlaws (Theo- 
dore Pennell) 
. Storm Over Madagascar (David 
Jones) 
8. Temperature 126! (Henry Martyn) 
9. On the Roof of the World (Samuel 
Pollard) 
10. Collie-Sahib (C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe) 
11. Blind Eagle (Father Jackson) 
12. Where the Safe Ways End (Clifford 


Or 


~ 


Harris) 

13. “Young Man—Sit Down!” (Wil- 
liam Carey) 

14. On Trail With the Redskins (James 
Evans) 


15. Mary and the Black Warriors 
16. The Bricklayer and the King (Henry 
Nott) 


These stories will be found very 
useful for younger boys. These may 
be secured from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 


Lasting Results 


I am hearing right along as to 
lasting results of our Boys’ Camps. 


. . . The other day I got a report 
of a boy who had returned to the 
church of Sedro Woolley and was 
resuscitating the church. Thischurch 
as you know was just about out of 
our convention, but this boy so led 
that the older folks are now with 
him and us in our denominational 
work, and we certainly need such 
help. Then I got a report from Spo- 
kane, where a saved boy led his 
mother to Christ and baptism, 
then his father and now his father’s 
chum. How valuable our camps 
are! When we see all boys saved in 
two camps, representing all the 
boys who arrived, we are certainly 
justified in going ahead. No re- 
vival equals the results of our 
camps and they continue on in 
many churches.—W. T. Turner, 
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High Counsellor of the State of 
Washington. 


News from Minnesota 


“Sometime ago we organized the 
Judson Chapter of Royal Ambassa- 
dors. We are meeting two times a 
month, and much interest is being 
shown by the boys. At our last 
meeting 19 boys were present. I] 
subscribe to Missions magazine, 
and would like to see something 
in it about our chapter.”—A 
Minnesota Royal Ambassador. 

This chapter is the Judson Chap- 
ter, No. 73, of Virginia, Minnesota, 
originally organized as the Joseph 
Clark Chapter in 1925, and re- 


‘organized September 12, 1938. 


The Department has sent some 
special materials to this chapter. 
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I wish every girl could have been 
with us when we dedicated the 
Guild work-shop. Since the Guild 
headquarters is in the territory of 
Eastern New York it seemed quite 
fitting that the secretaries of this 
area, who were conferring in New 
York City at the time, should share 
in a dedication service at 152 Madi- 
son Ave. Because in a real sense 
you all had a part in it, you might 
like to know briefly the service. 

Crowded into the tiny office and 
about the door were 25 girls sing- 
ing, “I would be true,”’ after which 
they listened to the reading of the 
lovely story of Mary and the ala- 
baster-box from the Gospel of 
Mark. Then followed the reading 
of a litany by Miss Kappen from 
which the following paragraphs are 
taken. To each of them the group 
responded with, “‘We dedicate this 
place.” . 

In grateful recognition of those in 
whose hearts was conceived the pro- 


gram of the World Wide Guild and 
Children’s World Crusade and of that 
strong leadership which, by God’s 
help, through the years has led them to 
World fellowship and usefulness; 

For those summoned to carry on 
this work, that they may be given 
wisdom and judgment; for those who 
shall carry out these plans, that they 
may undertake them with understand- 
ing hearts; and for all who shall have 
life enriched because of this ministry; 

That we may show our eagerness for 
a growing fellowship of Christian youth 
and the rallying of loyaltiés and ener- 
gies around the Lord Jesus Christ; 

That we may have minds that are 
intelligent about the world and its 
news, hearts that joyously share pos- 
sessions in a great world task, a pro- 
gram of service that makes faith mean- 
ingful and demonstrates love; 

We ask that divine comradeship in 
every daily task be shared with us. We 
consecrate every resource which it is 
within our power to give to the work 
which lies before us. And so sincerely 
we dedicate this place as we pray. 
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Mary Beth Fulton sang the 
lovely poem, “Bless This House,” 
adapting certain lines to fit the 
Guild occasion. 

Miss Kappen and four associa- 
tion Secretaries conducted the fol- 
lowing candle ceremony. 


The World Wide Guild through its 
chapters in our Northern Baptist Con- 
vention and in many of our far-flung 
mission fields, has grown into a great 
comradeship of Christian girls. In 
recognition of its meaning for girls and 
for the Kingdom of God, I light the 
candle of Guild Fellowship. 

There are four important ways in 
which Guild girls grow in this fellow- 
ship. The first is a deepening devo- 
tional life, a consciousness of fellow- 
ship with God. I light the candle of 
Guild Devotion. 

One of our important objectives is 
knowledge about the world for which 
the Christ came and died; its needs, the 
mission of the church in lifting Him up 
before the world, the challenges facing 
those who bear His name. I light the 
candle of Guild Intelligence. 

To know God and His purpose for 
His followers is to want to share Him 
and all He brings to life with the whole 
world. We are “‘stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God” and so we would 
give of our substance as God has pros- 
pered us that His will and His word 
may be known to men everywhere. I 
light the candle of Guild Giving. 


Beyond the, giving of substance is dedication of our service we might 


WY MNS 


ee 


tee 





Installation service of the Temple Star Chapter, Lowell, Mass. 


the giving of acts and life that make 
the substance real and bring to it sin- 
cerity. In the local churches where we 
are, the communities where we live, 
the denominational program of which 
we are a part, the mission fields which 
are our fields too, the World Wide 
Guild hears its call to be at work. I 
light the candle of Guild Servicu. 


A lovely picture of Hoffman’s 
Head of Christ with a rich gold 
frame was hung in the central place 
on the wall. The original of it hangs 
in a church in New York City. Be- 
cause we are touching youth and 
because the young Christ speaks so 
powerfully and. winsomely to them, 
we want it hung here to ever re- 
mind us of His leadership and His 
central place in all our ministry 
together. 

With the candles of our fellow- 
ship lighted before us and the pic- 
ture of the Christ above us we sang 
our dedication hymn, “Follow the 
Gleam,” and made our “Cove- 
nant” our benediction. One of the 
group said, “The Guild covenant 
and song were never more impres- 
sive than in this sacred, inspiring 
service.” It was more than a dedi- 
cation of a room, rather a dedica- 
tion of ourselves. And in it we were 
conscious of all Guild girls every- 

where who were so essential to any 
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make. I know you all join us in it 
thus making it real indeed. 
Very sincerely yours, 


as Ha 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Projects 


Why? Well this year to help you 
do a fine thing in a fine way and to 
help you share your plans and ex- 
perience with other Guild Chapters. 

Whose? Not an individual but a 
chapter project. For Senior, Teen- 
age and Junior Chapters the proj- 
ect is the same but must be sub- 
mitted by each age group sepa- 
rately. The competing ages are 
Senior, 17-25 years; Teen-age, 
15-17; Junior, 12-14. Many Senior 
Guilds are barred because in fair- 
ness it seemed wise to limit the age 
to 25 years. 

What? The project is entitled, 
“The best program or project car- 
ried out by my chapter.”’ It may be 
a program meeting, vesper service, 
White Cross demonstration, ban- 
quet program and decorations, 
Christian Friendliness activity, 
Christmas Carol singing, or any 
other special feature of your own 
chapter activities. Instead of 
Themes, Travelogs, and other simi- 
lar projects of other years, this 
year’s project brings it right down 
to the immediate activity—the 
thing that has been done. 

How? Your project is submitted 
by a written story on “The best 
program or project carried out by 
my chapter.” It must not exceed 
1,500 words. It must state whether 
it is submitted by a Senior, Teen- 
Age or Junior Chapter and also 
whether it represents a city or a 
country church. The name of the 
chapter, the church, and the town 
must be given. It will be judged by 
neatness in preparation, diction 
(spelling, grammar, rhetoric) and 
adherence to the conditions. 

When? The final date for the 
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project is April 15. Immediately 
after this date mail your story to 
your State Secretary. The best 
project in each state will be sent to 
national headquarters for judging. 

Award. A book from the new 
Reading Contest list to the chapter 
in each age group submitting the 
best project story. 


State Guild Leaders Confer 


That they might become better 
informed about the whole program 
of the World Wide Guild, mutually 
share their problems and their 
plans, and become acquainted with 
one another and their new State 
Secretary, Mary Beth Fulton, the 
Guild Secretaries of Eastern New 
York State held a week-end get- 
together in New York City. Mary 
Beth Fulton writes of the doings in 
a few brief sentences packed full of 
meaning: 

“A two-day conference for Guild 
leaders at the Prince George Hotel, 
January 7-8, opened with the 
scripture message, ‘I would remind 
you to kindle the divine gift which 
you received.’ Twenty secretaries 
and guests participated in the 
group prayer which followed. It 
was gratifying to hear the personal 
word of each secretary stating the 
progress, the needs, and the hopes 
for her association. Miss Elsie 
Kappen was introduced and 
brought a clear picture of the 
church, of which Guild is a part, 
and helpful suggestions were given 
to meet the particular needs which 
had been brought out in a discus- 
sion. Miss Elizabeth Fensom and 
Mrs. Benjamin Self led us in our dis- 
cussion of Books and Materials, and 
White Cross. These avenues were 
opened up clearly for us and the 
discussion which followed showed 
their great value. We ate our lunch 
at the automat (this being some- 
thing which must be done by every- 
one coming to New York for the 
first time). But we dined at Hotel 
Bristol so we could continue our 


‘conferring’ over the coffee cups. 
Saturday afternoon we were the 
guests of Miss Kappen at tea in the 
Guild office at 152 Madison Ave- 
nue. On Saturday evening we dis- 
cussed Vesper Services, Association 
Rallies, and House Parties, and 
pledged ourselves to boost the alli- 
state House Party at Keuka in 
July. Sunday was started with a 
Morning Watch before breakfast 
in which each one offered thanks to 
God for His Presence in our midst. 
We worshipped together at Church 
and were deeply stirred by the 
message of the morning.” 

The enthusiasm of the group, the 


expression of appreciation for all - 


the helpfulness received, a fresh 
sense of the task and the comrade- 
ship in performing it, made it a 
conference truly worth while. 


Youth Seminar in New York 


Christmas holidays are not al- 
ways spent in fun even where 
youth and students are concerned. 
No more fitting way to spend the 
days could have been found by the 
73 young people who gathered in 
New York for the Youth Seminar, 
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December 27-31. It was planned 
by the Youth Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

They were young people from 
20 to 25 years of age, from 11 East- 
ern states; they were representa- 
tive young people, students, teach- 
ers, in business and the trades; 
they were particularly selected 
young people of strong Christian 
character, with leadership quali- 
ties, who could be used effectively 
in their states. 

Girls of the Guild will be inter- 
ested to know that the State Guild 
Secretaries had a part in selecting 
outstanding young women as dele- 
gates. Many of the girls present 
were active members of World 
Wide Guild chapters. Your na- 
tional secretary shared in the 
Seminar program. 

The purposes of the Seminar 
were: To help Baptist youth 
deepen their own personal spiritual 
experience; to train our most capa- 
ble leaders for more effective 
Christian service; to test the pres- 
ent attitude of youth in the de- 
nominational enterprises; to ac- 
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quaint Baptist youth with the 
total program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

The program of these days was 
an unfolding by the leaders of the 
entire world task of Northern 
Baptists working through their 
agencies. Challenges in the world 
situation confronting the church 
and in the compelling missionary 
opportunities were laid before the 
group. Presentations were always 
followed by unhurried periods for 
questions and never has a group 
been more eager in asking them. 
Even when formal sessions closed, 
little groups were always seen 
about the leaders in eagerness 
to learn more. New York is an 
intriguing city to young folks, 
but these days were too full of 
meaning to miss a session for other 
concerns. Interest carried late into 
the night where groups were plan- 
ning together the things they 
might do and the methods they 
might employ to help their 
churches to wider visions and to 
more effective action. 


To the young people themselves 
their own testimony on the last 
morning revealed that it was the 
‘experience of a life-time in fellow- 
ship, and in outlook into the mean- 
ing of the times and the Kingdom 
of God. New trends for life, new 
conviction about Christian living, 
new purposes for service! “To be 
alive in such an age” became 
highly important; to be a young 
Christian leader in such an age a 
divine compulsion. Each young 
person would go back to his 
church, a “lone star,” offering a 
freshly burnished light. 

For your Guild Secretary, to 
experience these days and to min- 
gle with such earnest Christian 
youth was to make a fresh dedica- 
tion of life, and to be surer of joy 
in the trust to which the present 
task has called. 

If the future can be given into 
hands that are eager, minds that 
are aware, and hearts that are 
dedicated, even as these, who can 
doubt it may be a future “as bright 
as the promises of God.” 








Children’s World Crusade 














This month Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs 
have the message for you in a let- 
ter from Burma. Burma isn’t so 
far away when we have these 
friends talking to us and they 
make the boys and girls of that 
country seem like nearby friends. 
Just imagine you are taking the 
trip with Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs as 
you read their letter to you. 

Dear Crusaders: 

You should have been with us 
at the Henzada District Associa- 
tion meeting. It was held at a vil- 
lage about 50 miles down the 
river from Henzada and we went 
there on the boat. It took us about 
four hours to go the 50 miles. 
When the boat docked at the vil- 





lage there were many people to 
welcome us and show us the way 
to the church. There were oxcarts 
to take our baggage and some of 
the people rode too. The carts are 
so bumpy that we would rather 
walk even if it is two or three miles. 
The moon was full and it was as 
bright as day, and with no sun- 
shine it was pleasantly cool. Every- 
body was happy to see everyone 
else; so we had a nice walk up the 
levee along the side of the river. 

When we finally arrived at the 
church where we were going to 
sleep, we could hardly get up the 
stairs without stepping on the 
children. There are 60 or 70 chil- 
dren in the school and they had all 
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come with their little brothers and 
sisters to watch us set up our camp. 
We came to be good friends with 
some of these children before three 
days were over. They always gath- 
ered around when we ate with 
knives and forks. But what they 
liked most to see was Mr. Hobbs 
shaving! 

Would you like to follow us thru 
one day? Everybody was up early. 
We had a morning worship at 
seven o'clock and after that we 
went to visit in the different homes. 
Then we went with a group of the 
children down to the river where 
they take their baths. The chil- 
dren brought their soap so they 
could get a real good scrubbing. 
They never use a towel to dry — 
just put on a dry “longyi”’ (skirt). 
Some of the alder girls washed their 
“longyis’’ they had used for bathing 
right there in the river. As we 
came away we met another group 
coming down and they had a big 
basket of dirty clothes which they 
were going to wash in the river. 

After everyone had finished 
their baths they went up to the 
mess hall for breakfast. There was 
not room for all to eat at once so 
we had three shifts. When the 
children came in they filled up two 
long tables clear down the length 
of the room. And were they hun- 
gry! They seemed to remember 
that the next meal would not be 
until four o’clock so put in a good 
supply to try to last that long. 

When we went into meeting the 
children sat on straw on the dirt 
floor. Some of them sang the songs 
right along with everyone else. 
Sometimes the children sang as a 
junior choir. Sunday morning we 
had Sunday school classes and the 
teachers had some interesting sto- 
ries for them. Sunday afternoon we 
had the Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing during which they put on a 
very good play about a little 
Burmese girl who wanted to be 
good because Jesus loved her. 
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After the four o’clock rice and 
curry, we played games while it 
was cool. The older boys played 
“chin-lone” — they try to keep 
the cane ball from touching the 
ground but cannot use their hands. 
The rest of us played such games as 
“Drop the Handkerchief,” “Fire 
on the Mountain” and “Cat and 
the Rat” and everyone had a good 
time. 

We go to that village only once 
or twice a year but the pastor and 
the teacher of the school are work- 
ing to teach the children about 
Jesus and Our Heavenly Father. 
There are many children who never 
come to school nor to Sunday 
school so they have never heard 
about the Heavenly Father who 
loves everybody. You work over 
there and we will work over here 
to help them to know and love 
God more. 

Love to you all, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Hobbs 


Friends Across a City 


In Lenox Road Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn, New York, is an 
enthusiastic group of Crusaders. 
Just now they are studying India 
and are intensely interested, so 
much so they are even planning an 
Indian party, complete with the 
Indian farewell of touching a 
silver coin on leaving. 

Some weeks ago this group of 
Crusaders were guests at a party 
given for them by the Crusaders of 








Sunday school boys in front of the Mission house, Henzada, Burma 


the Puerto Rican Baptist Church 
in Harlem, New York City. The 
boys and girls who were enter- 
taining could hardly wait for their 
guests to come for they came to the 
church bright and early to get 
everything ready. When they saw 
their guests coming across the 
street, they jumped up and down 
and said, “Oh they are such nice 
children,” and ran to the steps to 
welcome them. Such polite hosts 
they were and so friendly. After 
the worship service, the games and 
the ice cream, everyone felt it had 
been a lovely day because it had 
brought so many new friends. It 
was Miss Kappen’s first Crusader 
party and she enjoyed it just as 
much as any Crusader there. We 
found that reaching across nation- 
ality, or a city, or family back- 
grounds, we could find friends if we 
will only prove ourselves friendly. 


Blue Birds Have the Christmas 
Spirit 

Through the Negro Christian 
Center in Detroit, hundreds of 
gifts were given to the boys and 
girls, and several baskets of food 
were taken to poor families. One 
of the girls’ clubs gave two baskets 
of food; one to a widow with six 
children, and the other to a family 
where the father has been ill for 
seven months. You should have 
seen those people! The poor man 
smiled to see girls taking such an 
interest in him. You should have 
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heard the little president of the 
club praying over the basket be- 
fore they took it to the house, 


asking God to make the food go a 


long way. The little Blue Birds did 
not have much money, so they 
made some candy and took it in a 
pretty box to an old lady 84 years 
old. She was happy and said, 
“Honey! I have no teeth, but I 
will gum it.”—Mrs. Mattie G. 
Anderson. 


Enthusiastic Crusaders 
in Burma 
At Bassein, Burma, one of our 
missionaries, Miss Clara Tingley, 


- has a C.W.C. Company. She says 


that these children are so keen on 
meeting that the leader can hardly 
keep up with them. Once they 
gathered, 130 strong, and the 
leader had to be sent for as she had 
not planned to meet that night. 
A short time later they informed 
her they had learned their song and 
were ready for the next meeting. 
This interest thrills the leader and 
it does us too. 


A Little Poet 
Violet Arnold attended the Day 

nursery and other activities of the 
Negro Christian Center in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for a period of nine 
years. During all of Violet’s life 
her father has been an invalid, 
but her mother is a willing worker. 
When she was nine years old she 
belonged to a Little Writers’ Club. 
Here are two of her poems, writ- 
ten when she was a member of 
this club: 

THANKSGIVING 
I thank God for the morning light 
And for the evening’s star that’s 

bright; 

1 thank God for parents too, 
And all the things that came from you. 


THE BALLOON 


When I am glad, there seems to be 
A little balloon inside of me, 

And when I walk along the street, 
It seems to lift me off my feet. 
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The twins, Mary and Martha 


A Country Boy Comes to Town 

Misha arrived in Chicago one 
summer morning, having come all 
the way from Alaska. The air was 
sultry, and the boy was miserable, 
for he was used to told weather. 
When a trip down-town was sug- 
gested he forgot the heat. The 
ride was exciting. There were so 
many cars on the street. they 
seemed to almost run over one 
another. Misha was afraid and 
looked out first one window and 
then the other. 

Suddenly quite frightened, the 
boy clung tightly to his friends, as 
they threaded their way through 
the crowd on the street. His eyes 
as big as saucers, Misha cried out, 
“We better go! That train up in 
the sky might fall down on us!” 
as the elevated noisily sped by. 
Never daring to let go the hand 
that held his, the boy and his com- 
panions edged closer to the build- 
ings in order to see the window 
displays in a toy department. 
Misha could hardly believe his 
eyes. The next window displayed 
many models prettily dressed. “Don’t 
they get tired standing there so 
still all the time?” he inquired. 
From one store to another they 








went, Misha becoming more miser- 
able from the heat. He finally 
looked up for a breeze to cool his 
face. Then. he saw—why, that 
building reached way up high in- 
to the sky! Finally he said, “If it 
blows real hard here, like it does 
in Alaska, wouldn’t that building 
fall over? We had a tower that 
blew over in a storm once.” 

On the way home they stopped 
at the zoo. Never before had Misha 
seen so many kinds of animals. The 
giraffe fascinated him most. The 
boy asked, “Is it real or is it a 
model too, like those we saw in 
the window?” 

Evening found the group in 
church, for it was prayer-meeting 
night. Misha was entranced with 
the beautiful singing, and the pipe- 
organ almost made him feel as if 
he were in heaven. God seemed 
very near in that church, but there 
was much excitement after the 
service, for many wanted to shake 
hands with this boy from Alaska. 
Misha was very bashful, and with 
a shy grin soon asked his friends 
to take him home. 

It took a long time for Misha to 
go to sleep that night, for he had 
seen and heard many strange 
things. He was very lonesome in 
the strange city, and wished he 
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were back in Alaska again where 
it was quiet; where people didn’t 
walk all over one; and where the 
weather was cool. He missed the 
big ocean too, for he used to live 
on the beach. With these thoughts 
the country: boy fell asleep in the 
big city —May Halstenrud, Kodiak 
Baptist Mission. 


Indian Twins 


How would you like to play with 
Mary and Martha, twin girls 
whom Miss Helen Bailey, our mis- 
sionary in Ongole, India, knows? 
They do not live in Ongole, which 
is quite a city, but out in a smaller 
village. These twins came into 
Ongole one day for a Harvest 
Festival and Miss Bailey met 
them. They told her they had a 
brother at home by the name of 
Lazarus. What Bible family do 
they make you think of? Of course 
these children were named for that 
Bible family and they never would 
have been so named or have heard 
of that lovely friendship Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus had with 
Jesus if missionaries had not gone 
to India to tell it. The mother of 
these twins and their brother was 
a graduate of our Bible Training 
School in Ongole, where Miss 
Bailey was not so long ago. 





Crusaders of the Lenox Road Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Looking Ahead to 1939-40 


Because experienced program 
builders are always interested in 
methods which others have found 
successful, we bring you half a 
dozen plans reported from as many 
places. Doubtless one or more of 
them will be found adaptable to 
your program of activities for 
1939-1940, and it is hoped that, for 
each one you adopt, you will send 
one of your own plans to be shared 
later with Open Forum readers. 

Braver Dam, Wis. Monthly 
reports on international relations 
(“conditions of friendliness be- 
tween nations”) by the Christian 
Friendliness chairman and on the 
cause and cure of crime by the 
Citizenship chairman were featured 
in programs of the Women’s Union 
of First Church last year. (This is a 
fine way to present current events.) 

WiuiaMsport, Pa. The follow- 
ing reminder of the society’s aims 
was printed on the cover of the year 
book of First Church: Working 
Unitedly, Willingly, Untiringly, Wel- 
coming Unanimously Weighty Un- 
dertakings—W omen’s Union! 

InpianA. An effective method 
of “talent scouting”’ was reported 
at the Indiana house party. The 
membership of the church in ques- 
tion was divided into three groups 
—one serving the refreshments, an- 
other preparing and presenting the 
missionary programs, and the third 
in charge of devotionals. These 
groups rotated. As a result, “they 
found all kinds of talent they 
hadn’t known they had.” 

WIsconsIN Rapips, Wis. Four 
discussions. on the “grand theme,” 
Bettering the Church and Home, 
were held in First Church. The dis- 
cussions centered around the ques- 





tions: What Makes the Home?, 
What Makes the Church?, The Rela- 
tion of Church and Home, and The 
Church, Home and Nation. The last 
one, occurring in February, appro- 
priately included a consideration of 
the lives of Washington and Lin- 
coln. (The messages for February 
12 and 22 in A Book of Remem- 
brance are suitable for such a theme; 


helpful items will be found in - } 


Missions also.) 

CuicaGgo, Inu. A cross-section 
of the activities of the woman’s 
society of Ravenswood Church was 
presented in a Guest Night pro- 
gram. The posters, which had been 
used to advertise the missionary 
programs, together with the read- 
ing records of the different groups, 
were on display. The White Cross 
work was demonstrated by means 
of an original sketch, Roads Trav- 
eled by A White Cross Box. A large 
box, wrapped and labeled, stood on 
the stage. Concealed behind it, the 
leader announced the stages of the 
box’s journey, assisted by other 
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members who displayed various 
types of articles made for the box. 
Spokane, WasH. For their gift 
box opening, the women of Grace 
Church presented a program that 
had been written for the occasion 
by Mrs. Adelaide D. Huntley, the 
assistant pastor. It was called The 
Silver Bridge, and with a few 
changes it would be suitable for the 
March topic of Bridges. Although 
too late for publication in Mis- 
SIONS, typed copies are available 
for groups wishing to use it. Write 
to the Conductor, enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 





BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS for 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be good Baptists 
@ They helpteachers to bebetterteachers 





It is as important to have Baptist peri- 
odicals in the class as it is to have a 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 








THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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**For 18 years these annuity 
checks have always reached 
us promptly.” 


152 Madison Avenue 





For Any Person for Life 


In times of depression and uncertainty 
more persons secure Annuity Contracts with 
this Board than in times of prosperity. Why? 
I. A Dependable Life Income 
2. Funds Continue to Do Good 


Write for information. Give name, address, and 
date of birth. 


THE MINISTERS AND 


MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


New York City 
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WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 


Carlos M. Dinsmore is Church Edi- 
fice Secretary of the Home Mission 
Society. 

A. W. Lyons is pastor of the Ilm- 
manuel Baptist Church in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

William C. Osgood is a missionary 
in Bengal-Orissa, in service since 1928. 

Aaron F. Webber is a professor in 
the Evangelical Seminary, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. 

Jesse R. Wilson is an Associate Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Mission Society 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Calif. He was a delegate to the World 
Missionary Conference at Madras. 
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LOW ROUND TRIP RATES, EUROPE TO AMERICA 
with 28 day stopover in the United States, in effect April, 
An opportunity for your friends and relatives 
to visit you and see America at unusually advantageous rates. 


Your Travel Agent, or 
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BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 





Bruce Kinney Scholarship 
at Bacone College 





Throughout his entire service in 
behalf of the American Indian the 
late Dr. Bruce Kinney, director of 
Indian Missions, revealed a deep 
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Organizations, Schools, Individuals, 
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to Indian boys and girls about 
their educational problems can 
never be told, because much of this 
phase of his ministry Dr. Kinney 
never mentioned in his reports. It 
is especially fitting that a Bruce 
Kinney ScHouarsuip for needy 
Indian boys and girls be estab- 
lished at Bacone. Dr. Kinney was a 
missionary in every sense of the 
word. He served with rare devotion 
in whatever position he was placed. 
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FUND RAISING GROUPS 


Organizations of all kinds recommend our 
**Snapon Sandals’’ (toe rubbers) and ‘‘Silk- 
lite Raincoats’’ as a quick means of raising 
funds. Snapon Sandals are so designed that 
they may be carried in the purse; worn only 
when needed. Silklite Raincoats are semi- 
transparent, very light weight (10 ounces) de- 
signed to give full protection and freedom of 
action. Both articles are practical, attractive 
and essential in every woman's wardrobe. Un- 
usual profit makers. Write for samples and our 
“PAY WHEN SOLD” liberal profit plan. 
State name of society, lodge or club. 
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Box 104 — Dept. J. Watertown, Mass. 











HANDY WACKS, popular house- 
hold paper items—sell quickly, make 
good profits and repeat. WRITE 
TODAY for FREE catalog and in- 
teresting information. 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
Sparta, Michigan, Dept. MM 
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omplete sets or individual pieces built 
to order. Communion Tables, Pulpits, 
Reading Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, Altar Crosses, Collection 
Dept. 523, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. Plates, Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, Bible 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. Markers. Write for catalog. 
Name. Established 1869 


in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 

cians. Thousands of graduates. 40th yr. 

One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 

pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 

ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 

School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
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€ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Alfred Williams Anthony 
A Trisute By Harry S. Meyers 


Alfred Williams Anthony died Jan- 
uary 20, 1939, in Waltham, Mass., one 
week after his 79th birthday. He was 
a descendant of Roger Williams. Born 
in Providence, R. I., he was graduated 
from Brown University in 1883, and 
in 1883-1885 he attended Cobb Divin- 
ity School, in Lewiston, Maine. In 
1885 he was ordained to the ministry 
and began his only pastorate in Ban- 
gor, Maine. In 1888-1890 he studied 
at the University of Berlin and on his 
return was appointed Professor at the 
Cobb Divinity School. In 1908 he 
transferred to Bates College as Pro- 
fessor of Christian Literature and 
Ethics, and served until 1911. He was 
for many years a trustee of Bates 
College, and of Storer College, Har- 
per’s Ferry, West Va. He received 
several honorary degrees: D.D. from 
Bates College and Brown University, 
LL.D. from Colby College and Bates 
College, and L.H.D. from Hillsdale 
College. 

As a Free Baptist he was the lead- 
ing spirit in the Interdenominational 
Comity Commission of Maine, Chair- 
man of the Free Baptist Committee on 
uniting with Northern Baptists, foun- 
der of the Committee on Goodwill 
between Christians and Jews, and 
Chairman of the Federal Council 
Committee on Financial and Fidu- 
ciary Matters. He attended every 
triennial Free Baptist General Con- 
ference from 1886 until the union with 
Northern Baptists in 1910 made fur- 
ther meetings unnecessary. Few people 
made so great a contribution to 
Baptist and Free Baptist history dur- 
ing that period. After the merger he 
served as a special secretary represent- 
ing the Baptist Missionary Societies, 
with special reference to perfecting 
the union. For several years he was 
Secretary of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society and of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
churches. 

He is survived by Mrs. Anthony 
and five children, two of them by his 


first marriage. He leaves behind many 
friends in many lands who will remem- 
ber him as a kindly, cultured gentle- 
man, a true Christian. When Dr. 


H. M. Ford, one of his life-long 
friends, heard that he was gone he 
wrote: “He has made many a fine con- 
tribution to his day and generation.” 
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FOR A MORE SPIRITUAL 
EASTER SEASON 


All Christendom looks forward to a season of spiritual refreshing at 
Easter, the high point of the year for all followers of the Master. 











For this time of prayer and meditation, THE UPPER ROOM affords a 
fresh, wholesome, joyous daily devotional guide. This periodical, which 
according to Time Magazine has broken all records in U. S. religious pub- 
lishing, and which is now read in more than a million homes daily, has 
proven a vital aid in the development and enrichment of the spiritual life 
of individuals and groups throughout the world. 

If you are a pastor or group leader, be sure that your congregation or 
group is supplied with the April, May, June issue of THE UPPER ROOM. 
It is now ready for distribution—send your order today on one of the forms 


below. 
THE UPPER ROOM 


Doctors’ Building, Nashville, Tennessee 
Consignment Order Individual Subscription 


Issue for April, May, June THE Upper Room, 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. Doctors’ Building, 
Order ten or more copies.) Nashville, Tenn. 


THE UPPER Room, Gentlemen: 
Doctors’ Building, I am inclosing herewith thirty cents * 
Nashville, Tenn. ] for which please send me The Upper 


Gentlemen : Room for one year, postpaid, beginning 
Please send me ___________ copies ] 

of The Upper Room, postpaid. I will with 

sell these for five cents per copy and ] 

pay for same when sold. It is under- 

stood that I have the privilege of re- | 

turning for credit any unsold copies. 








quarterly issue. 




















Name 
Mages | Street or Route 
Street or Route | . 

Post-office State 
Post-office State | * Foreign, forty cents. 
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George W. Taft 


At the age of 73, Dr. George W. 
Taft, former President of the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago, Ill., died in DeLand, Fla., on 
January 21, 1939. Born in Salem, 
Mich., on July 17, 1865, he was 
graduated from Kalamazoo College in 
1886 and from Rochester Theological 
Seminary in 1889. In the same year 
he was appointed by the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
sailed for Japan where he was stationed 
at Tokyo. He served as professor of 
church history at the Japanese Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Returning to 
the United States in 1902 because of 
health conditions, he served as pastor 
in Pennsylvania, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska and in 1913 was.elected Presi- 
dent of Grand Island College. From 
1916 until his retirement in 1936 he 
served on the faculty of the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, as dean, 
professor of church history and homi- 
letics and since 1918 as president. In 
1915 Kalamazoo College honored him 
with a D.D. degree. During his mis- 
sionary career in Japan he was active 
in literary work. Among his contribu- 
tions was the Japanese edition of 
Uhlhorn’s classic The Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism. He is 
survived by Mrs. Taft who for many 
years was a member of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Board, and five sons. 


BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 


World Famous for more than 
years 
Sweet tone; Astonishing volume 
Durable; Inexpensive. 
Suitable for Missions, Camps, 
Schools, Homes, ete 
Write for Folder 


BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept.M_ Chicago, III. 














CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 
For Sale or for Personal Use 





Every Day Greetings — new, at- 





EXTRA ; A 
tractive with worth-while sentiments, 
MONEY | many with Bible Texts — in great 
EASILY variety of artistic settings — com- 
EARNED forting, encouraging messages of 
cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 





: birthday, etc. — the type of greet- 
ings Christian people are looking for. 


Easter Greetings — Christian sentiments, 
mostly with Bible Texts — dainty appropriate 
decorations. 


Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no invest- 
ment necessary. Write early for free Catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street 


Dept. N Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Despite the “ups and downs” of world conditions the Ameri- 
can Bible Society has never failed to meet the payments on 
Annuity Agreements. No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at stated intervals . . . that’s 
all there is to a plan which has brought comfort and good cheer to 
thousands of men and women in all parts of the country. 





Annuity Agreements are frequently used to provide for the future years of 
a loved one whose present income is temporary or insufficient. Why not get 
the full story on this safe, practical plan which not only gives security and 
peace of mind for the coming years, but also gives you the happy satisfac- 
tion of knowing you are helping to extend the important Bible ministry all 
over the world. 


We will gladly send the booklet “A Gift That Lives” to all who are inter- 
ested. For your convenience, the coupon below is ready to fill out and mail. 


AN MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


INCOME 


1 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-22 
entitled “A Gift That Lives”. 


ASSURED 











State. 


Q 
3 
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A Great Family Re-Union 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
churches, furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s W ork 
Prepared by JEAN H. MitTcHELL 

A Prophet Speaks—Micah 4:2-4. 
Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to 


the Nations.” 
A Word from Women Overseas, 


Note.—Ii is suggested that 
those who share in the program 
be seated at the front in informal 
family fashion and that the pro- 
gram be carried out without an- 
nouncement, after the purpose of 
the meeting has been explained 
by the person who presides. 


GREETINGS (by a young man): 
“Greetings to the Peoples of All 
Lands,” page 147. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No 
East or West.” 

PROGRAM 

A Famous Family Group: “The 
Christian World Came to Ma- 
dras,” page 140. 

(A layman gives a summary of 
the report by Dr. Jesse R. 
Wilson. Several laymen, 


women and young ‘people 
give the excerpts of signifi- 
cant utterances.) 












o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 


-——Extra large- 


Summer Profits for 


Women’s Organizations 


Write at once for folder describing most 
attractive offer ever made by this com- 
pany. Learn how your organization can 
earn those needed funds more quickly, 
more easily. Offer lasts for limited time 
only. Mail card today to Metal Sponge 
Sales Corporation, Lehigh Avenue and 
Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gottschalk’s 


——METAL SPONGE-—— 




















%* GOING TO EUROPE? 


Why not come back a better Baptist and a better Christian by joining 


‘Tours of Christian Understanding’ 


UNDER PERSONAL LEADERSHIP OF 


CHARLES A. WELLS 


Noted World Traveler, Cartoonist 


and Writer 


INCLUDES all that any other European tour offers 
plus a thrilling on-the-spot study of Christianity’s 
history in Europe, retracing its beginnings in Rome, 
through Germany, France and England and bringing 
its story up-to-date by actual observations of current 
happenings. Day-to-day interpretations by Mr. 
Wells. Moderate cost. Conducted under auspices of the American Express Company 
with all travel facilities and comforts of great organization at your service. 


Inquire: AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway, N. Y. C. 






@ March, 1939 


page 174. (Two Guild girls tell of 
Esther Sing and a Widow of 
India.) 

Brief summary of Refreshing News 
from Alaska: “‘ After the Kodiak 
Fire,” page 176. 

Our Rural Kin ask, “Where Are 
We Going in Home Missions?” 
page 153. Quote paragraph in the 
closing address on the subject 
“Whither Bound.” 

What Happened in Chicago? (Sum- 
marized by the pastor or a lay- 
man), page 155. 

Hymn: “O Zion Haste.” 

DrrREcTED PRAYER: 

That we may so love and be filled 


‘ with His love that hatred, ill will, 


unkindness may find no room in our 
heart. 

That we may be filled with a new 
zeal and a new daring. 

That we may come to know, as 
did the great Christian family at 
Madras, that Christ transcends all 
barriers and binds all unto Himself, 
if only we will give ourselves unto 
Him completely. 

That the great meeting of World 
Baptists at Atlanta in July may 
bring new strength, new sympathy, 
new understanding to all of us. 

That we in our own little family 
circle, our local church, may have 
new vision, new purpose, new ap- 
preciation of our Christian Family 
the world around. 

That by our living and our giving 
men and women, who are now out- 
side the Christian family circle, may 
find themselves drawn into the circle 
of His love. 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foun- 
dation.” 


THE LAST WORD 


Surely you enjoyed this issue. 
How easy it would be for you to 
give the same enjoyment to a 
friend, or a relative, or a shut-in. 

You can do this for only $1.00. 
Send name and address and remit- 
tance to Missions, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 1765) 
routine, Dr. Ma Ah Ma holds 


weekly clinics in the villages, giv- 
ing talks on health, sanitation, 
hygiene, care of babies, with dem- 
onstrations of baths and other 
practical details. Surely the money 
invested by Christian missions in 
such a life is proving of unique 
worth to Burma. 

Hearing that no nurse could be 
found, willing to do village work 
on the salary that the evangelistic 
funds made possible, Dr. Helen 
Dwe, a Karen Christian from Bas- 
sein, offered herself for work on the 
Nyaunglebin field. She has just 
graduated from the Rangoon Med- 
ical School. She will travel with 
Miss Grace A. Maine through the 
villages of that large non-Christian 
Karen field and witness for Christ 
not only by her medical skill, but 
through her personal testimony and 
sweet Christian spirit. 


Leaders for Christ 


No matter what their profession 
or work these Christian women 
leaders stress first of all their belief 
in and allegiance to Christ. North- 
ern Baptist women can count them 
as worthy contemporaries. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 177) 


unless they are put in a home 
where they can have good training, 
preferably Christian training.” 
Although we have been busily 
engaged in construction work 
throughout the summer, we realize 
that houses and buildings are only 
part of our equipment. Our great- 
est work is in building Christian 
homes within the houses. As we 





e WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher re- 
spectfully solicits worth while 
manuscripts for publication. 


FORTUNY'S, Publishers 
New York City 


67 West 44th Street 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 





WHEN in NEW YORK /* 


STOP AT THE 


PRINCE 


GEORGE 





strive to create a home atmosphere 
for the children that will in some 
way reflect the light and glory of 


Jesus Christ, we earnestly seek 
your prayers that God may guide 
and help us.—N. M. Chamberlain. 











COME 
on the 
7th Annual 
Christian 


Fellowship 
TOUR 


@ Sailing Alaska’s smooth ocean lanes, your ship will pause before a 
sparkling blue glacier that towers perhaps three hundred feet from the 
water’s edge. Then the Captain, like Joshua of old, sounds the ship’s whistle 


to bring down thundering tons of ice, as fell the walls of ancient Jericho! 


Only one of the many breath-taking thrills awaiting you on our 
Christian Fellowship Tour. Leaving Chicago on the North Coast Limited, 
our tour will include, besides Alaska’s sheltered Inside Passage, the Rocky 
Mountain Sky Ride in Montana, Grand Coulee Dam, Portland, Crater 
Lake National Park, Los Angeles, Grand Canyon, and two marvelous days 
at the San Francisco World’s Fair. In Seattle on July 18 we board an 
ocean steamer to sail mountain canyons, to visit colorful Alaska towns of 
old Russian, gold and totem lore, to salute roaring glaciers. 


You are most cordially invited to join our Seventh Annual Christian 
Fellowship Cruise to Alaska . . . to come with us for four fascinating weeks 
and 8,684 miles of luxurious travel with congenial fellow passengers. Just 
fill out the coupon and you'll receive complete information and low costs 
from your home town. No obligation whatsoever. 


Mr. H. R. Bowler 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Bowler: Please send me complete details and round trip cost of 
the “Christian Fellowship Tour’? to Alaska, from my home town. 


Name___ 


Address 











City State 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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LIVE AS JUDSON LIVED 


MONG the “Rules of Life” written by Adoniram 
Judson for his own guidance and spiritual de- 
velopment were these: 


‘Be diligent in secret prayer, every morning 


and evening.” 


**Have the Scriptures and some. devotional book 


in constant reading.” 


“Undertake nothing from motives of ambition 


or love of fame.”’ 





‘Seek opportunities of making some sacrifice 


of self and possessions for the good of others.” 


There were other rules, and at the end of them all Judson wrote: 
“God grant me grace to keep the above rules, and ever to live to 


His glory, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 


If we also will express in our lives the spirit of Judson and seek 
opportunities of doing good in the field of missions, we shall be 


serving effectively the cause to which he gave his life. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Council on Finance and Promotion 
152 Madison Avenue , New York, N. Y. 


Outver U. Cuapman, Chairman W. Hi Bowter, Executive Secretary 
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